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THE QUESTION BOX 


NoTE.— Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. The 
contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What Baptist church has 
1,992 members? 

2. Who is General Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation? 

8. What is scheduled to take 
place August 6-18, 1934? 

4. Where did 1,049 people 
live in 1818? 

5. What is the newest South 
China Baptist Mission field? 

6. What dialect is used by 
nearly 17,000,000 people? 

7. Who was referred to as an 
exemplar of “significant” living? 

8. What field reports 63 bap- 
tisms for the year? 

9. “Let no man or woman 
think this is an easy task.” Who 
said this? 

10. Where is 1,047 Conkey 
Street? 

11. What service was _ broad- 
cast February 25, 1934? 

12. Who was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Con- 
gress? 

13. What church was organized 
in February 1884? 

14. Who was Ezekiel G. Robin- 
son? 

15. What do _ the _ figures 
11,891,143 represent? 

16. Who is Margaret T. Apple- 
garth? 

17. What happened December 
17, 1930? 

18. What is published in Mans- 
field, Mass? 





Prizes for 1934 


For correct answers to every question in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to MISSIONS o7 a worth- 
while missionary book wil] be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers’on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1935, to receive credit. 
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directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
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Are You Going to Berlin? 


ARRANGEMENTS ARE ALMOST 
COMPLETED FOR THE 
Baptist WorLD CONGRESS, 
Aucust 4-10, 1934 


The German Committee of 
Preparations has as Chairman, 
Dr. F. W. Simoleit, who is a Vice- 
president of the Baptist World 
Alliance and the Director of the 
Cameroons Mission. Secretaries 
of the Committee are the Rev. O. 
Nehring, secretary of the German 
Baptist Union, and Dr. H. Gezork. 
Six special committees have been 
formed to deal with the following: 
(1) Reception, (2) Session ar- 
rangements, (3) Hospitality, (4) 
Press, (5) Music, (6) Finance. 

The Berlin authorities are will- 
ingly cooperating in the Congress 
arrangements. Through their cor- 
diality the fine hall in the Exhibi- 
tion Park has been secured on 
reasonable terms. 

Certain changes are suggested 
in connection with the Congress 
Sunday, August 5th. Instead of 
afternoon services in the churches, 
it is proposed to hold a Young 
People’s Service in the Congress 
Hall, with addresses by foreign 
preachers. The pulpits of Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and _ other 
churches will be supplied by Bap- 
tist delegates on Congress Sunday, 
August 5, 1934. 

The American Church in Berlin 
has secured President A. W. 
Beaven of Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School and Rev. T. R. 
Glover of England. 

There is every indication of a 
large attendance at the Congress. 
Delegates from New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Brazil, Burma 
have already been appointed. 


ORE ORES) 


I must act upon an impulse which 
has been recurrent for the past several 
months. It has been a delight to re- 
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They Will Be Too Late 


A CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 























N RUSSIA they tell a story of two men who came upon 

a friend trapped in a morass. As in quicksand, he was 
steadily sinking. His struggles to free himself only dragged 
him deeper into its slimy mire. 

On the bank the two men found a rope and a plank. Being 
sincere friends of their sinking comrade, they argued earnestly 
which would be the best thing to do for him—throw the rope, 
or throw the plank, or perhaps tie the rope to the plank and 
throw both. By the time they had finished arguing and had 
decided what to do, their friend had disappeared from sight. 

Is this not a picture of the blindness and foolish arguing of 
men today in high places, while in the morass of world chaos 
Christian hope and faith are slowly sinking from sight? Men 
who are arguing ecclesiastical planks or consolidational ropes 
are unconsciously confessing their inability to comprehend 
the significance of the present hour. They will be too late. 
—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 














ceive the strikingly attractive and in- 
teresting issues of Missions. So I 
write to congratulate you and thank 


you for your editorial insight and out- 
standing success——Rev. Lester G. 
Simon, New York City. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Is there a young man in your church thinking of the ministry ? 
Are there any young people planning to enter college? You will 
do them a service by bringing these pages to their attention. 


= 























|CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Suburban Philadelphia Chester, Pennsylvania 
Scholarships available for approved students. Tuition and room rent free. Resident courses in 
the Seminary for pastors and missionaries. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Resident courses in Seminary with privileges of graduate work in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during Middle and Senior Years. Seminary degree of B.D. or University degree of A.M. 


Graduate courses in any department of theological instruction leading to Seminary degree of 
Th.M. and University degree of A.M. By prolonging residence University’s degree of Ph.D. is 


possible. 


Extension Department carries work of the lecture room into homes of pastors and religious 
workers who have not had privileges of theological education. 


For catalog and information, address: 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., President 








Chester, Pa. 




















Dormitory 
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and Tower 


COLGATE- 
ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 


extends a hearty 
welcome to all del- 
egates and visitors 
to the 


NORTHERN 
BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 














LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Missions, in January, states: “The 
recognition of Russia restored friendly 
relations among three hundred million 
people. Here is a new and powerful 
factor in world peace.” This was 
brought to the attention of the Sus. 
quehanna Valley Pastors’ Conference 
at its monthly meeting, February 19th, 
at West Oneonta, N. Y. This con- 
ference voted that a letter of protest 
be sent stating that we deplore that 
Missions should place seeming ap- 
proval upon America’s recognition of 
Russia. It seems to us a reprehen- 
sible thing that America should clasp 
hands with a nation whose avowed 
policy is the abolition of God. 

On behalf of the Conference, 

Gartu Kocu, Secretary, pro tem. 


(Note—Mussions draws a Clear 
distinction between political recogni- 
tion of the established Russian gov- 
ernment and public approval of that 
government’s campaign against re- 
ligion. Muss1ons believes that the 
restoration of diplomatic relations has 
helped the cause of world peace. 
However, this opinion in no way modi- 
fies its expressed disapproval of Rus- 
sia’s anti-religious policy. See issues 
of December, 1931; December, 193%; 
February, 1933; November, 1933, and 
January, 1934. Until Russia recog 
nizes the fairness of extending to re 
ligion the same degree of freedom that 
it permits the forces of atheism, Mis- 
SIONS will continue to voice its dis 
approval.—Eb.) 


When I came to the picture contest 
in February Missions, I began getting 
out my old files of the magazine. The 
dinner bell rang. As it is never wise to 
keep the women waiting there, I ate 
and returned to the hunt. Out of jus 
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THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1808-18 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Miracle of Growing Strength’’ 


Some tales cannot be told in sober and prosaic fashion. Such is the story of the growth of the Eastern Seminary. It is less 
than nine years of age. Its growth has been sure and solid as well as swift. This growth is symmetrical, no part prospering 
at the cost of any other part. There has been a fine forward movement all along the line, from the very beginning. 


The Seminary possesses degree-conferring privileges only enjoyed by educational institutions of the highest scholastic rank. 


Write at once for Catalogue to PRESIDENT AUSTEN K. de BLOIS 














ANDOVER NEWTON 


Theological School 


Courses leading to B.D., S.T.M., 
and M.R.E. degrees 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1849 


has among its graduates ministers 
and missionaries in all parts of the 
world. A Christian college with 
scholastic standing. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


JOHN F. HERGET, President 
Liberty, Missouri 


BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


**The School of Opportunity”’ 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

with SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY and 
BIBLE and MISSIONARY TRAINING 
A Baptist school true to the faith 
Low Costs — Accredited 
Student Employment Service 
For catalog, write 

G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President 
Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia 


Exceptional copeeinties. hod young women 
to train for Christian se 
Diploma course aon a iis By special 
arrangement with Temple University, School 
of Theology, degrees B.S. and S.T.B. 
For particulars and catalogue, write 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, President 


BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard courses; Full Faculty; ay eee 
tive Student Body; Women Admitt 
Located in a Metropolitan and Bducational 
Center. Fall term begins Aug. 20th. For infor- 
mation apply to President Claiborne M. Hill, 
2606 Dwight Woy, Berkeley, California. 











HILLSDALE 
COLLEGE 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
Founded 1844 
A Baptist Liberal Arts College offering 
courses leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
An excellent school of music; pre-engi- 
neering, pre-medical, pre-dental, pre- 
forestry, pre-law courses. 


Fully accredited 
WILLFRED MAUCK, President 








LINFIELD 
COLLEGE 


THE ONLY BAPTIST LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE NORTHWEST 
Founded 1857 

New Linfield Plan Introduced 1933-34 

Balanced Budget 1930-34 

New and Projected Dormitories 

25% Increase in Enrollment 1933-34 
Write for illustrated bulletin to 

PRESIDENT ELAM J. ANDERSON 
McMINNVILLE, OREGON 








KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 

All courses lead to B.A. or B.S. Opportunity 

to study Music, Secretarial Science, Christian 

Leadership, Dramatics, etc. New buildings, 

gymnasium, and swimming pool. Six hundred 

dollars per college year. 


A. H. NORTON, President 














tice to my six-year-old son I must say 
he identified the picture. The way I 
did it was to give each of my children 
(three of them) Betty age 7, Buddy 
age 6 and Bobby age 5, a stack of Mis- 
SIONS copies. Then I showed them 
the picture I wanted to identify. 
Buddy soon came forward with his face 
wreathed in smiles and saying “Here 
it is, Daddy.” I hastened to gather 
the necessary information about the 








ELMIRA 
COLLEGE 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


For information address 


FREDERICK LENT, President 








picture and am mailing it to you. You 
must decide who really won.—Rev. R. 
Snethen, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 





University of Redlands 


A modem well-equipped 
Liberal Arts College with a 
faculty of 50 and a student 
body of 600. The degrees of 
B.A. and B.M. with a school 
of education for those who 
wish to prepare for teaching. 


A Christian College, 
Sunny California Climate, 
Reasonable Living Costs. 


Redlands, Calif. | Send for booklet 











I congratulate you on your editorial 
“How Would You Have Decided?” It 
is the clearest and most compelling 
presentation I have seen. Providence 
seems to be guiding in these matters. 
Perhaps a World Alliance and a World 
Program might mean much for the 
Kingdom of our Lord. We can only 
trust to His leadership and march 
ahead.—Rev. B. L. Herr, Homer, N. Y. 
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FINDING GOD AMONG THE 
CABBAGES 


Read the account on pages 268-270 of a remarkable service 

by our Home Mission Societies through the Christian Center 

in ministering to the physical and the spiritual needs of a 
community broken and crushed by the long depression 





Other pictures appear on pages 264-265 








Top: Using a borrowed tractor to plough the great field 
known as Brooks House Garden Acres, Hammond, Ind. 


Center: Using a borrowed gasoline pump and several 
hundred feet of iron piping through which water was 
pumped from a distant river and brought to the gardens. 
In this unique way the crops were saved when they would 
have been destroyed by the long summer drought 


Bottom: One of Hammond’s army of unemployed pauses for 
a picture with a part of his share of the Brooks House 
Garden Acres crops for feeding his family 
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High Irony at Rochester 


z|HE theme for the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Rochester turns out to be 
ironical. To be sure, the Program Com- 
mittee has provided a notable array of 
| addresses, as the outline on page 280 
makes clear. They will make the theme signifi- 
cant. But the fact remains that we are going 
to Rochester, “for such a time as this,” to devote 
blocks of time and outpourings of energy in dis- 
cussing a New Deal with its rotation of board 
memberships, budget arithmetic, society merg- 
ers, and other proposed changes in our denomi- 
national machinery. At the same time, all 
around us humanity is perishing for want of the 
gospel of Christ in all its individual, social, and 
international fulness, which it lies within our 
power to give. What could be more ironical? 

We do not blame the Commission on Reor- 
ganization. In a thoroughgoing and sacrificial 
manner they have nobly done what they were 
asked to do. We do not criticize the Program 
Committee. They chose a theme which nobly 
fits the present world situation. We do criticize 
Northern Baptists, every one of us, for having 
brought on a condition where so much attention 
must now be given to mechanical matters not of 
primary concern to the majority of Baptists. 

We ought to be appalled over what is happen- 
ing around the world. Disarmament is aban- 
doned and nations again prepare madly for war. 
In our economic life the same selfishness emerges 
that brought the collapse of five years ago. 
Liquor is spending millions for a strangle-hold 
on American youth. Paganism flourishes every- 
where like a green bay tree. Our mission fields 
at home and abroad gasp under the relentless 
Pressure of contraction. Face to face with such 








issues, we have spent months during the year 
and now propose to spend days at Rochester in 
discussing ecclesiastical mechanics! Again, what 
could be more ironical? 

What should we do about it? We should 
think through this Reorganization Report as 
quickly as possible. We should adopt it, or 
amend it, or modify it, or postpone it, or do what- 
ever Northern Baptists really want done with it. 
We should do this promptly and get tt out of the 
way. Then we should make amends for past 
negligence and get back to our major task. “For 
such a time as this” ought to mean more than 
denominational reorganization. 

In his keynote speech at Atlantic City in 1923, 
the late President W. H. P. Faunce said: 


We live in an over-organized world, and may be 
devoured by our own machinery. Our great need is 
not more wheels and pulleys, but more life behind 
the mechanism. 


O prophetic words! He spoke them eleven years 
ahead of their time. Perhaps he had in mind 
“such a time as this.” While the Commission on 
Reorganization presents matters of importance, 
the urgency of which we would be the last to 
minimize, nevertheless, as Northern Baptists we 
have more imperative things to do. Above all, 
we need to ask ourselves whether behind the 
wheels and pulleys which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for those in use so many years, there is life 
adequate for “such a time as this.” 

Let us therefore go to Rochester humbly re- 
solved to make our superb program theme mean- 
ingful to ourselves, significant to the world about 
us, and revitalizing to our far-flung yet sadly con- 
tracting missionary enterprise. 
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The parade which 
opened the Inter- 
racial Evangelistic 
Campaign in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, fol- 
lowing the Brooks 
House Garden Acres 
Harvest Festival pic- 
tured below 


FAMILY NIGHT 
AT BROOKS HOUSE 


As it looked to those who took part in the program 
of the Brooks House Garden Acres Harvest Festival 
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His Honor, the Mayor 
of Hammond, Indi- 
ana, standing in the 
center next to Secre- 
tary John M. Hestenes, 
at the formal opening 
of the Brooks House 
Garden Acres 


FAMILY NIGHT 
talitarian service in home missions AT BROOKS HOUSE 


merica comparable to that in Japan oa 
h was pce in the April oo. As it looked to the people in the auditorium. The 
big stage is filled with produce from the gardens 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


© May, 1934 








FOREIGN MISSIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Members of the famous foreign missions conference team and other missionary leaders photographed at 
the White House just after they had been received by President Roosevelt. Dr. Stanley Jones (grey hat 


and black overcoat ) stands in front just to the right of the man in the center. 


To the left stands Dr. T. B. 


Ray of the Southern Board. It is the last picture of Dr. Ray taken before his death. Dr. J. H. Franklin 


és fourth from the right, while Sec. Floyd Carr is in front of the left pillar. 


Soon You Can Talk to Tokyo 
Over the Long Distance Telephone 


NOTHER wonder of the world will soon become 

a commonplace. For several weeks a corps 

of Japanese young women, equipped with smiling 
voices, have been practicing English, French and 
German, so as to be ready to handle trans-Pacific 
telephone conversations when service is inaugurated 
in May. For several years telephone communica- 
tion across the Atlantic has been a phenomenal suc- 
cess. The Hoover Moratorium Conference in 1931 
and the London Economic Conference in 1933 were 
more dependent on this telephone service than any 
meetings ever assembled. Similarly satisfactory 
service is promised across the Pacific. According 


See editorial on page 284 


to Mr. Hajime Tsukada of the International Tele- 
phone Company, people in Japan will be able to talk 
“through their regular house or office telephones with 
friends or business firms in other parts of the world. 
A recent test established communication with San 
Francisco in less than five minutes.” When this 
service is in full operation, anybody in the United 
States through the telephone in his own home can 
be connected with any one of forty million tele- 
phones throughout the world. What a staggering 
thought! The world is shrinking so rapidly as to 
baffle the imagination. 

Some time ago somebody said that the radio and 
the telephone had made it possible to talk to every- 
body on earth precisely at a time when nobody had 
anything really significant to say. 
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White and Negro Students 
Swim in the Same Pool 


OR two years a legal battle has been fought in 

New Jersey over the question whether white and 
Negro students in the Trenton High School shall be 
assigned different days or hours for using the school 
swimming pool. Heretofore Negro students had 
been permitted to use the pool only on Friday after- 
noons. The father of a Negro boy started legal 
action. He claimed that the custom showed race 
discrimination. Both the Court of Appeals and the 
New Jersey Supreme Court have sustained him and 
have ruled that the practice constituted unlawful 
segregation. So the swimming pool must now be 
open to students irrespective of race, creed or color. 


Independence Is Again Offered 
to the Philippine Islands 


ORE than a year ago the Philippine Islands 
Independence Bill was passed by Congress 
over the veto of former President Hoover. The 
Filipinos apparently agreed with American senti- 
ment which characterized the bill as “stamped all 
over with selfishness.” Their Legislature did noth- 
ing to arrange for a referendum. Even Senator 
Bronson Cutting, one of the co-authors of the bill, 
admitted that it had been “severely criticized 
throughout the country.” So the offer of independ- 
ence automatically expired on January 17th of this 
year. In the meantime President Manuel Quezon 
of the Philippine Senate came to America in the 
hope of having the bill modified. Early in January, 
President Roosevelt recommended to Congress an 
extension of time and several revisions so as to re- 
move some undesirable features. 
According to the new provisions, the Philippine 
Legislature now has until October Ist to call a con- 
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stitutional convention as the first step toward inde- 
pendence. American sovereignty will cease ten 
years after the new constitution is declared opera- 
tive. The United States relinquishes all reserva- 
tions for the use of the American army, but reserves 
the right to maintain naval bases and fueling sta- 
tions in Philippine waters. Other important pro- 
visions cover limited immigration, and the free 
import of certain Philippine products not in excess 
of specified quotas. 

President Manuel Quezon has assured Congress 
that the revised bill would now have the support of 
all the factions in the Islands. All sides seem satis- 
fied. Moreover, a press despatch from Tokyo re- 
ports that the future status of the Islands is regarded 
by the Japanese government as a “purely American 
question with which it has no intention of inter- 
fering, but if the United States should desire to enter 
into arrangements guaranteeing Philippine inde- 
pendence and neutrality, Japan is ready to consider 
such proposals favorably.” 

What effect this will have on Christian missionary 
work in the Islands remains to be seen. Northern 
Baptists have at present 34 missionaries there. Ap- 
propriations for all purposes, evangelistic, medical, 
educational, for the fiscal year 1932-1933 totalled 
$71,163. Nothing is said in the bill about the 
admission of Americans for educational, philan- 
thropic or missionary purposes. Undoubtedly this 
will be covered in the new Philippine constitu- 
tion. When the time comes for American sover- 
eignty to cease, some new and interesting mission- 
ary problems will doubtless be presented to mission 
boards. 

It was exactly 36 years ago, on May 1, 1898, that 
Admiral George Dewey fought the battle of Manila 
Bay and thus started the United States on her im- 
perialistic adventure in the Far East. 


Remarkable Remarks 


I po Not KNow how many letters of the alphabet 
have been used to indicate the various units in our 
national recovery program; but frankly, to a think- 
ing man and especially to a man looking at things 
in the light of faith, there is the charitable sugges- 
tion of children building with building blocks— 
NRA, CWA, and all the rest. Are they groping in 
the dark for the one real formula of salvation, INRI, 
the letters that were written above the head of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross?—Rev. J. C. Fleming. 


WE ARE NOT CIVILIZED because we use electricity 
and steam. You can carry barbarians in subways 
just as easily as in bullock wagons.—Rev. F. W. 
Norwood of London, in a speech in Tokyo. 


6, 
“% 


Wuat AMERICA NEEDS to be concerned about is 
not the production of goods but the production of 
goodness.—A very A. Shaw, in Columbus, Ohio. 
Quoted in The Baptist World. 
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Finding God 


© May, 1934 


Among the Cabbages 


How one of our well-known Christian Centers furnished work for 
the unemployed, raised tons of vegetables, fed hungry families, 
and housed homeless and lonely men during the long depression 


T WAS Family Night in 
Brooks House! The large 
gymnasium was full of people 
of many nationalities. They 
called it their Harvest Festi- 
val to celebrate the success 
of the Brooks House Garden 
Acres. Fathers, mothers, 
boys and girls were there to 
enjoy the music, speeches 
and the exhibit. No one 
present will forget that occa- 
sion. It was a sort of “testimony meeting.” 
How closely related may be the discussion of 
one’s faith in the goodness of God and a descrip- 
tion of fields of cabbages, turnips and golden 
bantam corn, was brought out that night. 





He Lost His Jos 


“T lost my job,” said a mature American. “I 
could find no work. Because I had a family to 
care for I applied for a plot of ground in the 
Brooks House Garden Acres. This winter we 
have vegetables to eat. Some are stored in the 
cellar and others in cans. But the best thing 
I got out of the gardens was faith in God. I had 
to get down on my knees to work among the 
cabbages. Next to me a Negro worked on his 
knees while he talked much about God. I found 
myself on my knees thinking about God whether 
I wanted to or not. In time I began to worship 
God there upon my knees among the growing 
things He created. And I am here tonight to 
thank God for His goodness to me and my 
family.” 

Another summer of activity at Brooks House 
and Katherine House in the Calumet industrial 
section of Indiana is approaching. The “Garden 


By JOHN HALKO and COE HAYNE 


Acres,” managed by Rev. John M. Hestenes, 
Director of Christian Centers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, again will be 
open. Last summer, under the Brooks House 
plan, more than 600 families cultivated small 
plots of land free of cost in order to provide food 
for themselves during the trying days of unem- 
ployment. This summer 800 families or more 
are planning to sally forth with hoes, spades and 
watering pots. Each gardener will receive seeds, 
plants, fertilizer, bug and worm poison and direc- 
tions free. The workers of the two Home Mis- 
sion Societies, the American Red Cross and the 
federal, state and county relief agencies, are 
ready to give all the assistance in their power 
to make this a banner year in the gardens. 





¢ * 
See | 


Dr. Hestenes and an unemployed man of Hammond who 
has just gathered a fine harvest of bean vines for cattle 
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Entrance to the great Brooks House Garden Acres project. 


Hammond, Indiana. 


Tons oF VEGETABLES 

An interesting history lies back of the Brooks 
House project. When employment ceased in 
the Calumet District, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that families needed more food than they 
were receiving from relief sources, or were able 
to obtain with their decreased incomes. Brooks 
House, therefore, saw another opportunity of 
helping these people. So it sponsored the 
“Brooks House Garden Acres.” A large real 
estate company allowed the use of two or three 
undeveloped suburban residential divisions free 
of charge. Each family was given a plot of 
ground 50 x 125 feet in size. The land was 
plowed and made ready for planting. Seed, 
onion sets, fertilizer, potato, tomato, cabbage, 
and pepper plants were given to each gardener. 
Monthly “Farm Bureau Meetings” were held 
for the gardeners, where thorough garden in- 
struction was given, and where plans for policing 
and watering of gardens were cooperatively de- 
termined. At the end of the first summer, re- 
ports show that 462,624 pounds, or 231 tons of 
produce were raised on these gardens. All man- 
ner of conveyances were used to haul the vege- 
tables from the land to the homes. So success- 


ful has this garden venture proven, that new 
applications for gardens are constantly being 
received. It is expected that the number will 
reach 800 before the end of June 1934. 


It was well named for 
it proved to be a real “promised land” to many unemployed and hungry people in 


Dr. Hestenes stands in the center with a boy in front of him 


Brooks House has distributed thousands of 
cans and jars for canning purposes. Thousands 
of quarts of foodstuffs have been canned under 
the supervision and instruction of members of 
the staff. Tons of foodstuffs have been gathered 
and distributed. Several trips were made to 
Michigan for apples, tomatoes, and other fruits 
and vegetables. These were distributed to 
needy families. 

When drought threatened to destroy the gar- 
dens, a highway contractor kindly loaned to 
Brooks House a gasoline pump and hundreds of 
feet of iron pipe. Water was pumped from a 
river and conveyed to the gardens by means of 
the pipe lines. A bountiful harvest was the re- 
sult, whereas other crops in the country withered 
beneath the scorching sun. 


Hotes ror Lonety MEn 

When unemployment fell upon the Calumet 
Industrial District, many unmarried men found 
themselves in precarious situations. The longer 
the period of unemployment continued, the less 
welcome these men became in the homes in which 
they had been boarding. Brooks House prompt- 
ly took steps to remedy this growing need. On 
December 17, 1930, it opened the Brooxs House 
Emercency Horet ror SIncLE UNEMPLOYED 
Men, feeding and housing 30 men. Since then, 
the “Roost,” as it was named for the sake of 
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brevity by a woman member of the staff, has 
grown steadily. Now there are two hotel build- 
ings in use. More than 100 men are regularly 
housed here, while 200 men are daily served two 
good meals. The “Roosters,” as the men of the 
“Roost” are called, are organized in such a way 
that they take care of the buildings, keep their 
rooms clean, and the buildings in good repair. 
They also help prepare and serve the meals and 
wash the dishes. Each man is expected to do 
one day’s work of six hours in each week. 

During the summer the men work an eight- 
acre farm where garden produce is raised for 
their own use. The men are thus kept busily 
occupied with wholesome work. They have two 
large hotbeds for the culture of cabbage, pepper 
and tomato plants. They have a dugout in 
which to store vegetables during the winter. 
During the winter of 1933 the men laid aside in 
the dugout 200 bushels of potatoes, '75 bushels of 
carrots, 75 bushels of beets, 12 large barrels of 
sauerkraut and 10 barrels of delicious pickles. 
In addition they raised an immense quantity of 
vegetables which they consumed as the garden 
crops matured during summer and fall. They 
have a radio in the social room, they play check- 
ers, kittenball and horseshoes, and they have 
books and papers to read to serve as diver- 
sion and for recreation in their leisure time. 
This project, “The Roost,” has been a boon to 
the community and to the men. It has put an 
end to petty thieving and begging. It has dis- 
couraged vagrancy, and it has kept the men from 
becoming floaters and bums of a vicious sort. 
Every Sunday afternoon a religious service is 
held for these men. 


© May, 1934 


INTERRACIAL EVANGELISM 


Last year an interracial evangelistic cam- 
paign was conducted in the Calumet District. 
It was inaugurated by an enthusiastic parade, 
Pastors of the English and the foreign-speaking 
Baptist churches joined in the movement. As 
in imagination we observe these men and women 
marching along one of the streets of Hammond, 
Indiana, on their way to the gospel tent meet- 
ing, we are reminded of an arresting statement 
presented to the interdenominational Home 
Missions Councils in January: 


Home Missions is essentially and fundamentally 
a spiritual undertaking. However great may be the 
practical value of its manifold ministries, in the 
establishment of institutions of religion and in the 
fields of education, health and community service, 
it is not in such contributions to national well-being 
that its primary significance is to be sought. Quite 
frankly, these are not and have never been its main 
purpose. Home Missions exists to present Christ 
to men and to impress His spirit upon the life of our 
generation. 'To accomplish this it uses many means. 
Its charter is “The Gospel of Christ in all its fullness 
and His service in all its implications.” From this 
must necessarily proceed a Christ-like ministry to 
every form of human need. This is a spiritual task, 
a quest for the achievement of an ideal—a not al- 
ways quite articulate ideal, an ideal sometimes dis- 
honored and never fully realized in practice, but an 
ideal, nevertheless, which alone gives meaning to 
the entire enterprise. 


This spiritual and evangelical goal Home Mis- 
sions accepts without reservation. And Brooks 


House and Katherine House keep this goal con- 
stantly before them. 





East Avenue, Rochester’s famous residential street 
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They Met in Barns 


and School Houses 


An informing and picturesque account of Rochester Baptists 
who organized the First Baptist Church in 1818 in an old 
barn. Today they constitute a strong and influential com- 
munity in a city that this year celebrates its centennial 
and is serving as host to the Northern Baptist Convention 


OCHESTER is celebrating 
| this year her first century 
i as a city. When in 1834 
f some 12,000 people living about 
the Genesee Falls received their 
municipal charter from the State 
of New York, they were the 21st 
city in size in the country. Al- 
ready they were the first commu- 
nity in the world in the production of wheat flour. 
From this fact Rochester took the name Flour 
City, which was kept until Minneapolis relieved 
her of this distinction. Then, by reason of her 
superb parks and nurseries, the spelling was 
changed, and she has since borne the name 
Flower City. When the American people now 
think of Rochester, they think of kodaks, cloth- 
ing, theologians and civic pride. In the early 
days the community was famous as the home of 
new religious sects, new political parties, and 
the starting point for reforms. The Fox sisters, 
whose table-rappings occasioned the rise of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, lived here. The Anti-Masonic 
Party, that tried to elect governors and presi- 
dents, had its leaders and founders here. Myron 
Holly, founder of the Liberty Party, resided here. 
Modern Adventism arose here in 1843. Mor- 
monism was born a few miles east, at Palmyra. 

The heroic age of the American Baptists had 
already given way to the age of expansion when a 
few Baptists of what is now Rochester gathered 
June 22, 1818, in “Deacon Graves’ barn” in 
Brighton (the eastern section of the present city), 
and organized a church of 12 members. The 
long, bitter struggle for religious liberty, the 
brunt of which Baptists carried, had fruited into 








By ORLO J. PRICE 


the separation of church and state in all the 
states but New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. And these set religion free in 
the years 1817, 1818, and 1833 respectively. 

Coming from New England as they did, these 
early Baptists welcomed the opportunity to be- 
gin their work in a state where they could be on 
a level with the other churches. That first 
church (still the First Baptist), organized in 
1818, began its career three years before the New 
York Baptist Convention was formed, four years 
after the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society was born, and 180 years after Roger Wil- 
liams had founded Rhode Island, the first state 
in the world in which Baptists, Catholics, Jews 
and atheists could have the same legal standing. 
The First Baptist Church was the fourth church 
in the village of Rochesterville—the First Pres- 
byterian, St. Luke’s Episcopal and the Quaker 
Meeting House having preceded them. The 
village then had 1,049 people. 

When the village Baptists got together into a 
church, there were already several Baptist 
churches in what is now Monroe County. By 
1827 the Monroe County Baptist Association 
was organized. In the next year the first church 
had 158 members, the largest church being at 
Mendon with 160. But progress was slow. 
Baptists were without social prestige among the 
New England immigrants. For ten years the 
little band was without a church home, meeting 
in barns, private houses, the city hall, and in 
school houses. In 1828 they purchased an old 
Rochester meeting-house that had already shel- 
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tered two churches. Sixteen years elapsed be- 
fore the Second Baptist (now the Baptist Tem- 
ple) was founded in 1834. Another sixteen years 
passed when the German Baptists began to form 
an organization in 1850. The growth through 
the century is indicated by the following figures: 
there were 881 members in 1830; 2,634 in 1840; 
2,948 in 1850; 3,110 in 1860; 3,373 in 1870; 4,217 
in 1880; 5,922 in 1890; 7,809 in 1900; 9,564 in 
1910; 11,774 in 1920; 13,704 in 1930. And in 
these years Rochester had grown from a village 
of 1,049 in 1818 to a city of 330,000. Which 
means that whereas Baptists were about 1.3% 
of the population 116 years ago, they are today 
nearly 3%, in spite of the fact that the city is to- 
day two-thirds foreign-born and their children. 

Cold figures, however, tell the least part of the 
story. Rochester Baptists have been influential 
beyond anything that mere numbers would indi- 
cate. In a rather unique way Rochester de- 
nominations have divided the community leader- 
ship among them. The Presbyterians, coming 
from New England where ministers of the 
“Standing Order” took a prominent part in poli- 
tics, have generally supplied the larger share of 
political leadership; Episcopalians have stood 
first in business enterprises; Methodists have 
kept alive the note of evangelism; Unitarians, of 
course, have guarded the liberal point of view, 
while Baptists have been the great entrepreneurs 
in education. 

Very early, about the time when the Baptists 
of the Middle West were planting Denison, 
Franklin, Shurtleff and Kalamazoo colleges in 
the 1830’s, Rochester Baptists began to urge an 
institution of higher learning for Western New 
York. One was begun at Brockport in 1832, 
which failed in the panic of 1837, the memory of 
which lives in the Brockport Normal which took 
over the property. Madison University (now 
Colgate) at Hamilton, begun before 1820, 
seemed a long way off and the project of removal 
to Rochester was seriously considered for several 
years. When this was quashed by the courts, 
the Rochester Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester were organized in one day 
by the Baptists of New York State when the city 
had only two Baptist churches and 36,000 people. 

The founding of these schools is the key event 
to the understanding of the genius and subse- 








quent history of the Rochester Baptists. The 
university sprang almost full-grown into being 
and took a leading place among American col- 
leges almost from the first. The theological 
school did not lag far behind. These two insti- 
tutions, founded by far-seeing Baptist laymen 
and clergy, have been intellectual and spiritual 
centers for a growing population locally, to say 
nothing of their influence on the nation’s life, 
Foremost educators have given their lives to the 
training of preachers, poets, teachers, mission- 
aries and littérateurs whose light shining far and 
wide always shone brightest at home. 

The first Presidents of the Seminary and of the 
University, Dr. Ezekiel G. Robinson and Dr, 


Martin B. Anderson, respectively, are great 


names in Baptist history. The great expansion 
of the University during the administration of 
Dr. Rush Rhees since 1900, the 40 years’ work 
of President Augustus Strong in the Seminary, 
followed by Dr. Clarence A. Barbour—now 
President of Brown University,—and the con- 
solidation of Colgate and Rochester into the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, now under 
the leadership of Dr. Albert W. Beaven, all this 
remarkable story is closely tied up with the 
growth and expansion of Rochester Baptists. 
Both institutions in the last few years have se- 
cured new plants which are the last word in 
academic architecture. ° 

The German Baptists of Rochester, when the 
total number of their group was not over 800 in 
the entire United States, encouraged by the 
founders of the two institutions above described, 
organized the German Department of the Semi- 
nary to train young men to minister to the Ger- 
man Baptists of the nation. The German con- 
stituency have contributed generously through 
the years to the support of this work, and several 
hundred devoted men have here fitted then- 
selves for leadership. 

Rochester Baptists have played well their part 
in the many historical movements of the last 120 
years and have maintained a high degree of de- 
nominational loyalty. They furnished three 
presidents of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
—Dr. C. A. Barbour, Dr. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery and Dr. Albert W. Beaven,—in the short 
space of 20 years. When the Federation of 
Churches of Rochester and Monroe County was 
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organized in 1919, Baptists, led by Dr. Barbour, furnished the 7th President,—Dr. Albert W. 
took the laboring oar. At the beginning of the Beaven,—the second Baptist President in 28 
seventh quadrennial of the Federal Council of —_ years. Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, Emeritus 
the Churches of Christ in America, Rochester General Secretary of that body, recently said to 















BAPTIST PASTORS IN ROCHESTER 


Left column: D. E. Haglund, A. Mackenzie, D. S. Mathews, G. Middleton; Center column: O. H. Baker, 
J. E. Rose, D. B. MacQueen; Right column: R. L. Cober, E. B. Taft, 0. H. McDonald, J. Gilewicz 
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the writer, “And I want to tell you, we’ve got a 
real President.” 

Rochester Baptists have always been conserva- 
tive in establishing new branches. The three 
chief periods of development were in the eighties 
when Dr. Samuel W. Duncan, then of the Second 
Baptist, later Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society, organized a city missionary movement; 
in 1911, when a city program was adopted; and 
in 1920, when the Baptist Union of Rochester and 
Monroe County was substituted for the Monroe 
County Association. This last venture was 
rather for consolidation than expansion. The 
county and the city churches were tied together, 
each for all and all for each, and a new era of Bap- 
tist work was opened. Efficiency of the church 
plants and organizations was the aim. An Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, the Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, was 
called to give his entire attention to the churches 
of county and city. In the first ten years of this 
arrangement the Union paid toward the capital 
investments of the individual churches $102,000. 
The membership rose from 11,918 to 13,626. In 
1930 the churches were supporting 41 mission- 
aries, owned $5,552,000 worth of property, 
against which was a debt of $1,421,000. During 
these ten years the 39 churches had paid over 
$2,000,000 in current expenses and $1,600,000 in 
missions and benevolence. These churches are 
now exceptionally well equipped and under able 
leadership for carrying on. 

It should not be forgotten that the Baptist 
cause in Rochester profited by the presence and 
helpful service in the community of distinguished 
leaders of power connected with the schools. 
Men like Dr. Robinson, Dr. Strong, Dr. North- 
rup, Dr. Rauschenbusch, Dr. Kendrick,—to men- 
tion only a few of those who have passed into 
history,—are not without a permanent influence 
upon their city and church life. Furthermore, 
not a few of the pastors have been men of un- 
usual power. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 
MacLaurin, Henry L. Morehouse, Lathan A. 
Crandall and Justin A. Smith, are only a few of 
the names that were honored throughout the 
Baptist constituency. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to 
follow, in imagination, the path down the cen- 
tury over which these Baptists have come. The 
moral struggles and the thought movements in 
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which an institution shares in the course of 120 
years are after all what make history significant, 
Consider for a moment the panorama of history 
which these Rochester Baptists have witnessed! 
The debtors’ prison, black slavery and duelling 
were the custom in 1818. The fight for temper- 
ance was not begun. The fight for the public 
school was far in the future. Labor was not or- 
ganized, and capitalism scarcely born. Free 
pews in the churches were nearly a hundred years 
in the future, for pews were sold outright and 
deeds given as late as 1850. Budgets were raised 
in this way. Darwinism and higher criticism 
did not disturb faith until in the seventies and 
eighties and nineties. Socialism and kindred 
doctrines did not keep men awake nights. 

But Rochester Baptists were not without prob- 
lems. When Advyentism came along in the for- 
ties, Baptists are said to have furnished more 
converts than the other denominations. Chris- 
tian Perfectionism swept some off their feet in the 
forties and fifties. Anti-Masonry threatened to 
split the churches and Spiritualism drew some 
away from the orthodox faith. It is not unlikely 
that some followed Joseph Smith’s Mormon 
crowd to Utah. 

In spite of all these exigencies, progress was 
continuous. Better buildings, better methods, 
better Sunday schools, adult Bible classes, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the every- 
member-canvass, the federation program, all 
these met a thoughtful response. Through the 
restless thirties, the fiery forties, the expansive 
fifties, the sorrowing sixties, the sordid seventies, 
the hard-bitten eighties and the gay nineties, 
Baptists have sailed their little bark in safety; 
through the inflated and the deflating years of the 
new century they have gone forward with in- 
creasing numbers and, we trust, with increasing 
power. They saw the coming of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A.; the public school and the pub- 
lic library; the university settlement and or- 
ganized charities, as allies and aids in their work. 
They set their traditions before men were canal- 
boating, or railroading, or telegraphing, or mo- 
toring, or flying or broadcasting. Their story 
reaches from éhe wilderness of woods and wild 
beasts to the wilderness of social and political 
confusion as we enter the second third of the 
twentieth century. 
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Who are these Baptists today? Below are the 
churches, membership, origin and pastors: 


Year Church Members Pastor 
Ee ans First Baptist 765 D. D. MacQueen 
a Baptist Temple 1,992 F. G. Sayers 
ae Andrews Street 316 David Hamel 
a Lake Avenue 2,800 W.S. K. Yeaple 
me... ...5 Genesee 486 R, L. Cober 
Ia North 198 Frank L. Waaser 
Seer Fernwood 75 J. E. Dahlen 
Sar Lyell Avenue 267 A. E. Hooper 
mee... .... South Avenue 401 D.E. Haglund 
AAR ee Parsells Avenue 763 O.H. Baker 
Atlantic Avenue 130 D. E. Hepler 
ae Christ Polish 54 John Gilewicz 
er Calvary 884 George Middleton 
mee... .... Mt. Olivet 462 J. E. Rose 
ee Immanuel 265 O.H. McDonald 
1924....... First Italian 61 Vittorio Aghetto 
eer The Master 388 D.S. Mathews 


Perhaps Greece Baptist, which though organized 
in the country district just west of the city in 
1814, should be counted as one of the above list, 
as it has had a continuous life as an organized 
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body for 120 years and is now practically in the 
city. Outside in the County of Monroe are 22 
churches with a total membership of 4,134. 

Some modern pioneering has been and is now 
going on. At Lake Avenue the three session 
Sunday school began after the new departmental 
building was erected in 1918. The enterprise 
of an office building church designed to produce 
an income, was carried out by the Baptist Temple 
in 1925. Rochester churches are using the 
drama to an increasingly large degree in the pres- 
entation of the gospel story. Rev. R. L. Cober 
is looked to as the unofficial leader of this tend- 
ency, and Rev. O. H. Baker is breaking new paths 
in the application of mental hygiene to pastoral 
work. Dr. Sayers is preaching to the largest Sun- 
day evening congregation in the city, in a day 
when more than 75% of the evening preaching 
services have been closed. At Lake Avenue Dr. 
Yeaple, the Chairman of the local Committee of 
the N.B.C., is proving a worthy successor to his 
three distinguished predecessors, Dr. Barrett, Dr. 
Barbour and Dr. Beaven. 














New quadrangle of the University of Rochester 
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e May, 1934 


The first of two articles in which 
Mr. Burket tells what happens when 
Chinese Communists capture a town 


Captured Fifteen Times 
By Chinese Communists 


The vivid narrative of a return visit to Sun Wu, 
after five years’ occupancy by Chinese Communists, 


By 
EVERETT S. BURKET 





JOST Americans find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow events in 
changing China. They know, 
however, of the Chinese Com- 
munist government that was or- 
ganized about six years ago in 
Southeastern Kiang Si Province. 
Forty counties, in extent about 
the size of England, comprise 
this lusty young Soviet. Juikin is the capital. 
Six million people is a fair estimate of the popula- 
tion. They are all registered according to age in 
five groups, ranging from 10 years of age to 60. 
Everyone is subject to conscription for whatever 
purpose, male or female, old or young. Itisnota 
popular phase of Red occupation, but the people 
have no recourse. Spies abound and grumblers 
are ruthlessly punished. . . . 

Our mission station, Sun Wu, although located 
only on the pink fringe of strictly Red territory, 
has been a centre of frequent disturbance. Juikin 
is only about 100 miles away and the Commu- 
nists never cease efforts to extend their sway. In 
the past five years Sun Wu has changed hands 
perhaps 15 times. Every change from “White” 
to “Red” and back again spells added woe for 
the whole countryside. It is estimated that one- 
fifth of Sun Wu county’s population have been 
killed and another two-fifths driven away during 
the past five years. The remaining two-fifths are 
mostly women and children or old men. The 
survivors show plainly the strain of the terrible 
and devastating years. 
















Sun Wu is the newest of our South China Bap- 
tist mission fields. Before the Reds came it was 
also one of the most promising and fruitful. 
Church, school and hospital work were well es- 
tablished and in a flourishing condition. The 
people were most friendly and receptive. 


Since | 








with fearful destruction of property, one-fifth of 
the population killed, two-fifths driven away, and | 


only women, children and old men as survivors 
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it is a very isolated and mountainous section, Red | 
storms gathering elsewhere did not at first affect | 


the region. 


This isolation proved in the end our | 


undoing. When Borodin and his Russian com- | 
munistic régime at Hankow fell in 1927, Mao 


Tse-tung and Chu Tet, two of the ablest Red | 


leaders of China, the former a great administra- 
tor and the latter a military leader of real genius, 
cast about for a quiet spot to begin again. They 
quickly seized upon Kiang Si Province. Thus 
we were brought into the picture. From nearby 
Juikin as a centre the Reds have carried on a vig- 
orous and never-ceasing campaign of propaganda 
and military action. 
serious threat to the peace of China but also to 
the very existence of the nation as now organized. 

It may be asked, how was it possible for the 


Reds to establish themselves and to gain such a | 
large following, especially among students? The | 
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economic needs of the many under-privileged in | 


China is the chief source of Red influence and | 


attack. The old régime offers to them little hope 
of a solution of the age-long problem of subsist- 
ence. These multitudes have much to gain and 
nothing to lose under Red leadership. So I was 
told by many at Sun Wu, and so it would seem to 
the observer. 
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Some years ago 
Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., built 
a well-equipped hos- 
pital in Sun Wu. 
This is what was 
found by Mr. Burket 
on his return visit 
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The first of two articles in which 
Mr. Burket tells what happens when 
Chinese Communists capture a town 


Captured Fifteen Times 
By Chinese Communists 


The vivid narrative of a return visit to Sun Wu, 
after five years’ occupancy by Chinese Communists, 


with fearful destruction of property, one-fifth of 


By 
EVERETT S. BURKET 








JOST Americans find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow events in 
changing China. They know, 
however, of the Chinese Com- 
munist government that was or- 
" ganized about six years ago in 
» | Southeastern Kiang Si Province. 
Forty counties, in extent about 
the size of England, comprise 
this lusty young Soviet. Juikin is the capital. 
Six million people is a fair estimate of the popula- 
tion. They are all registered according to age in 
five groups, ranging from 10 years of age to 60. 
Everyone is subject to conscription for whatever 
purpose, male or female, old or young. Itisnota 
popular phase of Red occupation, but the people 
have no recourse. Spies abound and grumblers 
are ruthlessly punished. . . . 

Our mission station, Sun Wu, although located 
only on the pink fringe of strictly Red territory, 
has been a centre of frequent disturbance. Juikin 
is only about 100 miles away and the Commu- 
nists never cease efforts to extend their sway. In 
the past five years Sun Wu has changed hands 
perhaps 15 times. Every change from “White” 
to “Red” and back again spells added woe for 
the whole countryside. It is estimated that one- 
fifth of Sun Wu county’s population have been 
killed and another two-fifths driven away during 
the past five years. The remaining two-fifths are 
mostly women and children or old men. The 
survivors show plainly the strain of the terrible 
and devastating years. 
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Sun Wu is the newest of our South China Bap- 
tist mission fields. Before the Reds came it was 
also one of the most promising and fruitful. 
Church, school and hospital work were well es- 
tablished and in a flourishing condition. The 
people were most friendly and receptive. Since 
it is a very isolated and mountainous section, Red 
storms gathering elsewhere did not at first affect 
the region. This isolation proved in the end our 
undoing. When Borodin and his Russian con- 
munistic régime at Hankow fell in 1927, Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Tet, two of the ablest Red 
leaders of China, the former a great administra- 
tor and the latter a military leader of real genius, 
cast about for a quiet spot to begin again. They 
quickly seized upon Kiang Si Province. Thus 
we were brought into the picture. From nearby 
Juikin as a centre the Reds have carried on a vig- 
orous and never-ceasing campaign of propaganda 
and military action. This régime is not only a 
serious threat to the peace of China but also to 
the very existence of the nation as now organized. 

It may be asked, how was it possible for the 
Reds to establish themselves and to gain such a 
large following, especially among students? The 
economic needs of the many under-privileged in 
China is the chief source of Red influence and 
attack. The old régime offers to them little hope 
of a solution of the age-long problem of subsist- 
ence. These multitudes have much to gain and 
nothing to lose under Red leadership. So I was 
told by many at Sun Wu, and so it would seem to 
the observer. 
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As for the youth movement towards commu- 
nism, this was not strange in view of the idealism 
of youth and the ease with which such slogans as 
“Down with Imperialism,” “Save the Country,” 
“Equality for All,” appeal, especially when the 
central government is impotent and youthful 
graduates look in vain for jobs. They were ripe 
for the specious promises of the Redsasa panacea 
for the ills of the nation and as offering an outlet 
for their own energies and a solution for their own 
problems. A day of bitter awakening came for 
many young people after their first contacts with 
the realities of fire, blood and outlawry. They 
had thought the new day would come at once and 
were not prepared for the deadly testing of long- 
drawn-out campaigning. The writer knows of 
bands of young boys and girls as well as older 
ones who, driven here and there and paying a 
terrible price for their youthful fling, begged 
Christian leaders of Sun Wu and elsewhere to 
help save them from their folly. Today, young 
people are attracted but in a more reasoned, con- 
sidered way, and with no desire to leap before 
they look, as once was the case. When they do 
turn Red, though not as many as formerly, they 
are prepared to pay the price. It is quite pos- 
sible that there may be another widespread turn- 
ing if conditions do not improve. It isa real chal- 
lenge to the Christian movement, as well as to 
those now in the government. 

Just what is the situation at Sun Wu? Re- 
cently we succeeded in reaching the city after 
four years’ enforced absence. A year ago we 
tried to visit the place, but got to only within 15 
miles when the Reds came sweeping back for an- 
other raid. We very reluctantly turned back, 
joining with thousands of refugees who streamed 
along the main highways. The very next day the 
Reds swarmed into the village where we had 
spent the night before and captured over 400 of 
the people besides slaying many others. Among 
these were several from the household which had 
so hospitably entertained us. Sun Wu city it- 
self fell the next day. 

Late in the fall we prepared to make another 
attempt to reach our old familiar haunts and to 
look up the scattered Christian flock for we had 
learned that the government forces had again 
driven out theenemy. We sent no definite word 
of our coming. Red spies are thick, and scat- 
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tered bands of defeated men lurk in the hills, 
They often swoop suddenly upon the unwary at 
some lonely spot. 

With one Chinese co-worker, Mr. Tshi and one 
load-bearer, we left Kaying for Sun Wu on a Fri- 
day. Sunday we spent at an outstation about 
20 miles north of Kaying on the Kiang Si road. 
On Monday we were prepared to make our 
“dash” into long-forbidden land. For three days 
we walked and climbed towards our destination, 
about 60 miles away. Late on Wednesday we 
came in sight of the city and entered the South 
Gate after the sentries had satisfied themselves 
that I was not a Russian. The only difficulty 
met on the road was with load-bearers. We used 
a succession of seven, two women and five men. 
None was willing to carry more than a few miles 
towards dreaded Kiang Si. Finally we met a 
Sun Wu refugee, former neighbor of Mr. Tshi, 
who himself was a Sun Wu man. This man, to 
our great satisfaction, promised to see us all the 
way to our goal. 

My heart was stirred as I trod again the old» 
roads over which I had travelled so many times in 
more peaceful days, often with my wife and chil- 
dren. The Army has built a highway and now 
runs trucks to within 25 miles of Sun Wu city. 
But they carry no one except soldiers and sup- 
plies. We comforted ourselves as we ate their 
dust and trudged along that by the time of our 
next visit commercial buses would surely be 
using theroad. The farther up country we went 
the more soldiers there were. They were cour- 
teous enough to us although often suspicious 
until they learned who we were. When they saw 
the local people talking to us as old friends they 
were satisfied that we were all right. Progress 
along the road was slow at times when we met a 
succession of old acquaintances and friends, for 
we stopped to exchange greetings and experi- 
ences with many, especially with Christian 
friends. 

At our first Sun Wu outstation, Nyu Teu 
Kwong, we approached our old chapel and at 
once were challenged by an alert young sentry 
who ordered us away with a loud voice and a 
flourish of his gun. Officers inside hearing the 
commotion came out and took us to military 
headquarters opposite. Here we were recog- 
nized by local officials. After tea and a friendly 
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talk we again pressed on toSun Wu. In our talk 
we tried to show the officers the relation of the 
gospel to any effective program of reform and 
restoration following the “defeat” of the Reds. 
Much thinking in Red terms, often considerably 
modified, has become habitual for a large part of 
the population of the Sun Wu area. Several told 
us they did not think communist influence could 
ever be altogether done away. 

We must confess to the thought that perhaps 
that would not be an unmitigated evil. We do 
not condone their cruel methods. But anybody 
acquainted with conditions must favor their ef- 
forts at a fairer distribution of the means of live- 
lihoad, the suppression of the opium traffic, the 
gambling den and graft in public office. The 
writer does not expect that the Communist 
Movement in China or anywhere else will ever 
be put down by mere force of arms. The springs 
of the movement go too deep for that, clear down 
to basic economic needs that affect the lives of 
millions of people. The little tinkering programs 
of the humanitarians, the Laymen’s Commission 
included, will not avail to stem the tide. 

As we dropped down from the last pass into 
the Sun Wu valley we were greatly stirred. The 
sight in the distance of the white walls of our once 
beautiful central church glistening in the after- 
noon sun gave witness to the reality of the terrible 
years. From that distance we could hardly be- 
lieve it was just a great ruin. A new sight for 
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that locality also met our gaze, airplanes flying 
overhead from Kaying, loaded with bombs to 
drop on nearby Red forces. These things seemed 
hard to reconcile with the beauty and serenity of 
our surrounding as we passed along the winding 
road. We quickly noted a difference in the ap- 
pearance of the city itself as we drew near. For- 
merly it was surrounded by a high, picturesque, 
grass-grown wall. This the Reds had torn down. 
The Whites had piled the bricks up again with- 
out mortar to form a makeshift protection, ugly 
and glaring. Passage through the village out- 
side the city was slow. Many gathered to greet 
us. The street was blocked, because of the 
crowd. As the place was under martial law the 
soldiers at first were inclined to treat us with 
scant ceremony. We had no idea where we could 
put up. Our own home was in ruins. We went 
into the city to the little store of one of our Chris- 
tians. He invited us to put up our cot in his 
narrow quarters. Just then Mr. Lai, one of two 
Christian workers sent up not long before to 
make a survey, appeared. He took us outside 

the city to the home of one of our Christian 

“Marthas,” Si Pak Me. Here we were heartily 

welcomed and found space to unfold our cot in 

the corner of a room which has no counterpart in 
America, a sort of combined sitting-room, store- 
room and dining room. The joy that we felt in 
being once more back in our beloved Sun Wu is 
too profound to be told. 


The concluding part of Mr. Burket’s narrative, describing 


what he found in Sun Wu, will be told in the June issue. 
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Program of the 
Northern Baptist 
Convention 


ROCHESTER, MAY 23-28, 1934 
Theme: **For Such a Time As This,” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 
Morning: 
9:30. Service of Worship 
Convention Song Leader: Profes- 
sor G. A. Lehman, New York 
Prayer: Rev. William M. Lawrence, 
New York 
9:45. Welcome to the Convention: 
Hon. Charles M. Stanton, Mayor 
of Rochester; President Rush 
Rhees, University of Rochester 
Response and President’s Message: 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy 
Keynote Address: Rev. C. W. 
Kemper, Colorado 
11:15. Convention Business 
Reports of Committees: Executive, 
Board of Cooperation, Finance 
11:45. Enrolment Committee 
Instruction to State Delegations 
Adjournment 


Afternoon: 
1:30. Service of Worship 
1:40. Convention Business 
Report of State Delegations on 
Convention Committees 
2:00. Report of Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. Address: 
“The Security of the Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund for Such a Time as 
This,” H. Pierson Hammond, 
Conn. 
Report of Committee on Ministry 
3:15. Report of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society 
Report of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society 
Addresses on Home Missions 
4:15. Convention Forum on the 
Town and Country 
Leader: Rev. F. E. Dean, New York 
Address: Rev. W. H. Thompson, 
Ohio 
Open Discussion 
Dramatic Sketch: “The Shepherd 
of Hillville” 
Presentation of Honor Roll 
5:15. Adjournment 
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Evening: 

7:30. Service of Worship 

7:45. Address by a Missionary 

8:00. Address: “Protestantism for 
Such a Time as This,” Rev. Jus- 
tin W. Nixon, New York 


Benediction 
















THURSDAY, MAY 24 

Morning: 

8:20. Mission Study Class: “Japan” 

Leader: Sec. J. H. Franklin 

8:40. President’s Prayer Meeting 

9:00. Service of Worship 

9:15. Report of American Baptist 
Publication Society 

9:45. Fraternal Delegates 

10:30. Report of the Commission on 
Reorganization 

11:30. Devotional Address: “The 
Unwearied God,” Rev. Daniel H. 
Clare, Massachusetts 

























12:00. Adjournment eaene 
IN 
Afternoon: ROCHESTER 
1:30. Service of Worship 
1:45. Report of the Committee on Above: Polish 
Historical Societies Baptist Church 
2:00. Discussion of the Report of the Left: Lake Ave 
Commission on Reorganization 2 7 
4:30. Adjournment agent Coawen 
5:45. College Alumni Reunions Below: Mt. Olivet 
Christian Americanization Dinner Baptist Church 






Evening: 

7:30. Service of Worship 

8:00. Address by a Missionary 

8:15. Program of Action Presented 

by President’s Cabinet 

8:20. Address: “Evangelism for Such 
a Time as This,” President Aus- 
ten K. de Blois, Pennsylvania 

Benediction 




















FRIDAY, MAY 25 
Morning: 
7:30. Second Mile Donors’ Break- 
fast, Maggs’ Tea Room 
8:20. Mission Study Class: “Japan” 
Leader: Sec. J. H. Franklin 
8:40. President’s Prayer Meeting 
9:00. Service of Worship 
9:10. Continuation of Discussion of 
Report on Reorganization 
10:00. Convention Business: 
Reports of Committees: Nomina- 
tions, Resolutions, State Conven- 
tions, City Missions 
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10:25. Forum on the City 

Leader: Rev. D. R. Sharpe, Ohio 

Subject: “Christ and His Church in 
tne City for Such a Time as This” 

Introductory Address: Rev. A. M. 
McDonald, Illinois 

Discussion (Each participant lim- 
ited to five minutes) 

11:40. Devotional - Address: “The 
Upholding God,” Rev. Daniel H. 
Clare 

12:10. Adjournment 


Afternoon: 


1:30. Service of Worship 


1:40. Convention Business: Place of 
next meeting 
1:45. The Federal Council of 


Churches for Such a Time as This. 
Rev. A. W. Beaven, President 
2:15. Report of American Baptist 

Foreign Mission Society 
Report of Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society 
Addresses on Foreign Missions 
3:15. Forum on Temperance 
Leader: Rev. R. I. Wilson, Missouri 
4:15. Adjournment 
Conference of Pastors and Laymen 
5:45. Seminary Alumni Reunions 


Evening: 
7:30. Service of Worship 
8:00. “Christian Missions for Such a 
Time as This” 
Address: “Around the World,” Rev. 
D. B. MacQueen, New York 
Address: “In the Homeland,” Rev. 
Hugh T. Kerr, Pennsylvania 
Benediction 


SATURDAY, MAY 26 
Morning: 
8:20. Mission Study Class: “Orien- 
tals in the U.S.” Leader: Rev. 
C. R. Shepherd, Cal. 
8:40. President’s Prayer Meeting 
9:00. Service of Worship 
9:15. Convention Business 
Reports of Committees: Confer- 
ence with General Baptists, 
Homes and Hospitals, American 
Home, Coordination of Baptist 
Bodies Using Foreign Languages, 
Denominational Day, B.Y.P.U., 
American Baptist Historical So- 
ciety 
10:10. Discussion of Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions 


10:40. Report of Board of Education 
Address: “The Future of the Pri- 
vate Secondary School,” Rev. R. 

W. Swetland, N. J. 

11:30. Devotional Address: “The 
Hidden God,” Rev. Daniel H. 
Clare 

12:00. Adjournment 


Afternoon: 
1:30. Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Baptist Men 
Woman’s Conference on Promo- 
tional Plans 
Adjournment 
5:00. Women’s Annual Dinner 
5:30. Men’s Annual Dinner 


Evening: 
7:45. Service of Worship 
8:00. Address by a Missionary 
8:15. Address: “Baptists for Such a 
Time as This,” Rev. MacNeil 
Poteat, North Carolina 
Benediction 

















SUNDAY, MAY 27 
Morning: 
9:00. Bible Class for Men 
Bible Class for women 
The Convention at worship in the 
churches of Rochester 


Afternoon: 
2:00. Service of Worship 
Missionary Program with brief ad- 
dresses by missionaries 
4:00. Benediction 


Evening: 
7:30. Service of Worship 
7:45. Announcements 
8:00. Convention Sermon: Rev. H. 
C. Phillips, Ohio 
Benediction 


MONDAY, MAY 28 
Fifteenth Session 
Morning: 
8:20. Mission Study Class: “Orien- 
tals in the U.S.” Leader: Rev. 


C. R. Shepherd, Cal. 


MI 
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8:40. President’s Prayer Meeting 
9:00. Service of Worship 
9:15. Convention Business 
Election of Officers 
10:00. Committee on Social Service 


10:30. Foreign Missions. Address: 
“Life’s Arena,” Miss Janet S. 
McKay 


11:30. Devotional Address: “The 
Firm Foundation of God,” Rey. 
Daniel H. Clare 

12:00. Adjournment 


at 
Sixteenth Session tha 
Afternoon: va 
1:30. Service of Worship m 
1:45. Address: Board of Education bol 
“Missionary Education in the local twe 
Church,” Rev. Isaac Higginbot- ant 
ham, Mass. wa 
Address: “The Student and the ow 
Church,” Rev. C. H. Loucks, ] 
Univ. of Washington jec 
2:45. Report of Committee on Sig- pos 
nificance of Newer Religious otk 
Groups Bu 
3:15. Report of National Council of . 
Northern Baptist Men ity 
3:30. Interpretations of the Conven- Oc 
tion: Sec. H. A. Heath, Massachu- to 
setts and others 
4:30. Adjournment sel 
rev 
Evening: de 
7:30. Service of Worship: Keuka ex} 
College sta 
8:00. Report of Enrolment in: 
8:10. The President-Elect We 
8:30. Address: “Faith For Such a tur 
Time As This,” Rev. M. E. Av- mad 
brey, General Secretary, Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland = 
Benediction he 
Final Adjournment ae 
CoMMITTEE ON ProGRAM wh 
Miss Margaret T. Applegarth hai 
Theodore Adams the 
Edward F. Reynolds pu 
Charles C. Tillinghast ern 
W. S. K. Yeaple to 
Mrs. C. H. Brennan wh 
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Movies and Missionaries 


Exporting to the East, through moving pictures and 
missionaries, wrong or right ideas about the West 


CoNDENSED FROM AN EDITORIAL IN The Trans-Pacific or Tokyo 


CHINESE delegate afd a British delegate to the 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Banff, Canada, expressed disquiet at the effect 
that Western movies and missionaries were having 
on the respective publics in which the speakers were 
interested. The burden of the complaint was in 
both cases the same, namely, that through these 
two agencies the peoples in question, the Chinese 
and the Africans, were given wrong ideas of Western 
ways of living and thinking, as a result of which their 
own standards were deleteriously affected. 

It requires a more inspired conviction of the ob- 
jective value of Western standards than we ourselves 
possess to be assured of the desirability of inducing 
other peoples to make those standards their own. 
But there will be no disagreement as to the desirabil- 
ity of an accurate presentation of those standards. 
Occidentals are united at least in this, that they wish 
to be known abroad by their best. 

It is a commonplace among Westerners them- 
selves that the movies, taken as a whole, do not 
reveal what is best or even what is normal in Occi- 
dental life. This is not necessarily a criticism of the 
exponents of the movie art and industry. The out- 
standing feature of an appeal to the masses; whether 
in art, trade or politics, is one of over-emphasis. The 
Western movie, generally speaking, has this fea- 
ture. To its large publics, whose ordinary lives are 
confined within the limits of a drab uniformity, it 
presents visions of spacious mansions, high-speed 
comings and goings, the colorful promiscuity, all 
part of the exaggerated lavishness. 

While these spectacles are confined to the places 
where they belong, they probably do very little 
harm. The spectators know the realities of the life 
therein travestied. But the attitude of a foreign 
public is quite different. The members of an East- 
ern public, for example, may not necessarily aspire 
to become the thugs, latter day sheiks or Cleopatras, 
whose gyrations they witness in the films; but, with 
little else to go upon, they naturally tend to conclude 
that these fantastic personages are representative 
Occidentals. ‘Whether they admire, despise or just 
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gape is beside the point. The important thing is 
that they form a wrong idea. 

The trouble would seem to lie in the fact that 
what is used as an instrument of distraction in the 
Western world becomes an instrument of instruction 
outside it. If the movies are not totally to mis- 
inform foreign publics, they must be chosen with the 
utmost care. The difficulty is, of course, an eco- 
nomic one. Private film companies are not disposed, 
out of love for international good intelligence or even 
in the cause of objective truth, to make special films 
for export when they find that the home consump- 
tion fantasies sell just as well or better. 

But governments might well step in to restrict the 
export of wrong ideas about their own peoples, and 
to encourage the export of right ones. This has been 
done to a limited extent, but it needs to be done 
much more. 

Very much the same can be said with regard to 
missionaries, and here the control of exports is easier 
to apply. The role of the missionary, quite apart 
from his spiritual mission, simply as a representative 
of the Occidental way of life, is of unique importance. 
He it is who comes closest to the people of the for- 
eign land, and it is through him that the personal 
interpretation of the exotic culture is made. He 
needs, therefore, if the living picture he presents is 
to approximate to the truth, to be representative not 
only of the highest standards of morality, but of the 
highest standards of intelligence and of a culture 
catholic in the fullest meaning of the word. 

Fortunately in recent years much greater discrimi- 
nation has been exercised in the selection of mis- 
sionaries. This is all to the good, and it is to 
be hoped that the process will be continued. 

For the sake of international good intelligence, 
which is of great importance, and for that of ob- 
jective truth, which is of hardly less, it is surely es- 
sential that Occidental peoples should endeavor to 
keep as high as possible the quality of their exports 
in movies and missionaries, for it is on these two 
cultural products that they are largely known and 

judged by the people of the outside world. 
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Where Are We Going and 
What Will It Cost? 


‘ening stages have marked the progress of 
Northern Baptists from a scattered multi- 
tude of independent churches into a nation-wide, 
organic fellowship. 

The first was competition. Prior to 1907 five 
national missionary societies made separate ap- 
peals to the same churches. They held separate 
annual meetings. Each determined its policies 
with little regard for the rest. 

Next came cooperation. The Northern Bap- 
tist Convention was organized. National soci- 
eties accepted a cooperative status. Rivalry 
gave way to mutual interest. Its climax was 
the Five Year Program of 1915-1920. 

The third period began with the New World 
Movement in 1919. Cooperation was still the 
keyword; yet this proved to be an era of coordi- 
nation. City, state, national, and international 
interests pooled their budgets. Through the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation they unified 
their appeals and deferred individual expansion 
for the sake of coordinated progress. We shall 
never know to what extent the long decline in 
missionary giving of the past decade was due, as 
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some think, to this coordination, or the depres. 
sion, or the changing temper of the times since 
the war. 

Now comes the fourth stage, consolidation, 
At Rochester we are to vote on the most drastic 
reorganization in Baptist history. It is pro- 
posed to establish within three years one con- 
solidated home and foreign mission society, one 
consolidated religious nd missionary educa- 
tional agency, and to accentuate 34 smaller con- 
solidations already existing, each within its own 
state lines. Thus we seem to be passing through 
a denominational cycle,—competition, coopera- 
tion, coordination, consolidation. 'The Commis- 
sion believes that Baptists desire this; otherwise 
it would not so recommend. 

Two questions require answer: Will this vast 
consolidation result in larger giving of life, finer 
missionary zeal, more effective use of equipment, 
wiser expenditure of resources, greater response 
to the terrific world needs of this hour, more 
loyal obedience to the call of Christ to establish 
His way of life? Or will it involve too big a 
price to pay in the loss of immense, intangible 
values of affection, loyalty, support that through- 
out the decades have been accorded to agencies 
which it is now proposed to pass into oblivion? 

These two questions we need to face fearlessly, 
prayerfully, honestly. Our answers will have 
momentous consequences. 


Foreign Missions 
in the White House - 


ie G the foreign missions conference in 
Washington, D. C., conducted by Dr. Stan- 


ley Jones, President Liu and others of the now 


famous team, President Roosevelt graciously ex- 


tended them the courtesy of a special interview in | 
Dr. Jones was spokesman for | 


the White House. 
the group. Possibly the President at first as- 


sumed that this was just another delegation | 
But Dr. Jones had 


coming to pay their respects. 


not uttered more than two or three sentences be- 
fore the President realized that here was a man 
informed on world affairs who had something sig- | 
nificant to say and knew how to say it. 

We wish to emphasize the two things that | 
Dr. Jones stressed, both of which would help | 
tremendously in the present perplexing and | 
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ominous international situation. One was to 
put the Orient on an immigration quota basis. 
It would add less than 250 Orientals to our popu- 
lation per year, a number easily absorbed; but it 
would add incalculably to American influence in 
the Far East. It would undo the damage done 
by the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, and it 
would make us friends where now we are under 
grave suspicion. The other was a suggestion 
that the United States help in establishing a new 
League of Nations entirely divorced from the 
Versailles Treaty. 

It may be that this was an historic interview. 
Who knows but that somewhere in the future, 
great international events will take place whose 
genesis in part will be traced back to a ten- 
minute interview when a foreign missionary 
talked to the President of the United States. 


Again Destined for Burial 
in the Convention Archives 


E HAVE repeatedly pointed out the futil- 
ity of resolutions at a Northern Baptist 


Convention. (See Missions, May, 1933, page 
984 and September, 1933, page 408.) In re- 
sponse to several suggestions the Executive Com- 
mittee recently appointed Dr. E. A. Hanley, Dr. 
J. H. Franklin, Mr. G. M. Hudson, Mrs. C. G. 
Gates, and Mrs. J. B. Eubank as a special com- 
mittee to consider, in advance of the Rochester 
Convention, the social and moral issues of today 
on which Northern Baptists ought to declare 
their convictions. They will offer their findings 
to the Resolutions Committee to be appointed 
in the usual way. This is a decided improve- 
ment over past procedure. Something like it 
should have been done long ago. The hectic 
days of a Convention are seldom conducive to 
calm, reasoned resolving by a group of people 
chosen at random from 34 states who have never 
met together before. 

However, a further improvement is needed. 
Some method must be devised whereby resolu- 
tions adopted at Rochester will receive the active 
support of every Baptist church. Otherwise 
they will reflect merely the voted approval of a 
few hundred faithful Convention delegates who 
chance to be present when the Resolutions Com- 
mittee submits its report. It happens every 
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year. What a few hundred people resolve at 
Rochester will be promptly buried in the Con- 
vention archives. On the other hand, were six 
thousand Baptist churches actually to ratify and 
actively to support Convention resolutions, they 
would soon command more respectful attention 
and might have significant effect. 


Militarized Chaplains and 
Baptist Principles 


YEAR ago the Japan Baptist Mission issued 
an appeal to Baptists for complete dissocia- 
tion from the war system. Supplementing that, 
a petition has been sent to the Foreign Board in 
New York requesting formal action by the de- 
nomination to assure demilitarization of army 
and navy chaplains. The mission has done this 
as a step in the renunciation of war and out of a 
conviction of war’s incompatibility with the 
teachings of Christ. By demilitarization of 
chaplains, quoting from the resolution, the Japan 
Mission understands: 


1. That chaplains shall cease to draw salaries 
from the war or navy departments and shall become 
dependent on their denominations for support. 

2. That if it is desirable that chaplains should 
wear uniforms, such uniforms should be thoroughly 
distinctive from those worn by militarized persons. 

3. That the status of chaplains be essentially that 
of civilian pastors under the primary administration 
of the religious denominations furnishing support. 

4, That there is precedent for these three points 
in the Friends’ Service Organization. Moreover, 
within the Baptist denomination, such complete 
religious independence and freedom from domina- 
tion by the secular power is a distinctive principle 
for which Baptists have stood throughout their 
history. 


There is much to be said in support of this 
position. It is difficult to refute the argument 
about distinctive Baptist principles. Nobody 
should be opposed to religious work among sol- 
diers and sailors. They need it as much as, if 
not more so, than civilians. But such work 
should not be financed from military sources. If 
such workers draw pay from the army and navy 
they are expected, at least tacitly, to support the 
whole military system. If the denomination 
means what is said in its Washington Conven- 
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tion resolution that “we renounce war in any and 
all forms as a method of settling international 
differences” (See Northern Baptist Convention 
Annual, 1933, page 238), the Japan Mission’s 
proposal offers a practical step in its realization. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ That the American Negro is moving steadily up- 
ward to a higher plane of living and culture is shown 
by the last United States census. It gives the total 
Negro population as 11,891,143. In the eight pro- 
fessions in which Negroes are principally engaged, 
there were recorded 54,439 school teachers, 25,034 
ministers, 10,583 musicians and music teachers, 5,728 
trained nurses, 3,805 physicians, 2,146 college presi- 
dents and professors, 1,746 dentists, and 1,230 
lawyers and judges. One Negro out of every 218 is 
a school teacher. 


@ According to The Trans-Pacific, a government- 
directed campaign is under way in Japan to “drive 
bars and cafés and other pleasure resorts from the 
principal streets of all the large cities of Japan and 
confine them to byways now hardly frequented and 
clamp on them the lid of morality.” Men under 20 
years of age and students of all grades are forbidden 
to frequent these places which are “considered detri- 
mental to general public morals.” A stricter con- 
trol of theatrical performances in these cafés is also 
to be exercised through the Home Ministry. 


@ A copy of what is said to be the only complete 
Bible translated and printed by women has come to 
the library of the American Bible Society. It is a 
translation by Sarasvati Ramabai, a gifted Hindu 
woman educator, in the Marathi dialect used by 
nearly 17,000,000 people in the region around Bom- 
bay, India. The printing was done by women and 
girl students who had learned the printer’s trade. 
The volume is reputed to be an excellent translation. 
Thus an Indian woman Christian surpasses the 
achievement of an American woman, our own Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery, who some years ago gave the 
world an English translation of the New Testament. 


© The secular press as well as religious journalism 
has had its share of fatalities. According to the 
N. W. Ayer & Son Directory for 1934, as summa- 
rized in The New York Times, 212 newspapers in the 
United States and Canada were compelled to cease 
publication during the past year. In comparison 
with that, Missions is glad to report a continuation 
of the gain in subscriptions. The month of March 
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closed with a net gain of 1388. This makes the llth 
consecutive month to record an increase, thanks 
again to the loyal cooperation of subscribers, pas- 
tors, club managers, World Wide Guild chapters, 
and all friends of the magazine who had a part in this 
gratifying showing. 


@ In the prosperity year 1929 there were 513 per- 
sons in the United States who reported to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department net personal incomes 
exceeding $1,000,000 each. Total income so re- 
ported was $1,212,098,784. In the depression year 
1932 only 20 persons reported incomes in excess of 
$1,000,000 and the total was $35,239,556. Perhaps 
the fact that the United States had built up an eco- 
nomic order in which it permitted the concentration 
of more than one billion dollars of national income in 
the hands of only five hundred citizens, may prove 
to have been one of the causes of the great depres- 
sion which brought poverty to rich and poor alike. 


@ The most valuable land in New York City is 
located at No. 1 Wall Street, site of the towering 
Irving Trust Company building. It is worth $30,000 
perfrontfoot. At Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street land 
is valued at $27,000 per front foot and at $22,000 
around the Grand Central Station. Although land 
values have gone down precipitously during the past 
four years, real estate in these localities is not cheap. 


@ Did you know that nearly one-half of the people 
in the world live in China and India. According to 
latest estimates China has 474,000,000 population 
and India 353,000,000. The total, 827,000,000, is 
approximately 50% of the world’s inhabitants. 





THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 11 
A New A.uis1 WANTED 


GAIN we have been deluded. For years 
we were told that prohibition was re- 
sponsible for all the ills of America. Now 
The New York Times admits otherwise, for 
it says: 





The greatest increase in employment after repeal 
will undoubtedly be among the alibi-finders. 
Hitherto prohibition has been made responsible for, 
let us say, ten thousand things that are wrong with 
this country. New reasons will now have to be 


discovered. 
So now it can be told! Prohibition was not 


to blame after all. 
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* PERSONALITIES * 


A Notable Career Always Upward 

THE CAREER OF JAMES H. FRANKLIN, whose resig- 
nation was announced last month, presents the un- 
usual feature of a trend always upward. Beginning 
witha ministry in a Colorado mountain mining camp 
where he soon became known 
as “the most eminent Baptist 
minister in the county,” then 
a District Secretaryship with 
the Home Mission Society, 
then a distinguished pastor- 
ate at Colorado Springs, fol- 
lowed by 22 years of service 
as Foreign Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Society, he 
now takes another step up- 
ward and becomes President 
of one of our leading theologi- 
cal seminaries. 

Dr. Franklin’s long foreign 
mission career is  unparal- 
leled. The shattering events 
which covered the period 
of his service would have 
plunged men of little souls 
into dark despair. World 
war, stark poverty in Europe, 
prolonged civil war in China, 
terrifying anti-foreign upris- 
ings, Japanese earthquakes, 
American Exclusion Act, rise 
of nationalism everywhere,— 
all of these developments af- 
fected the mission fields under 
his administration and placed 
upon him terrific burdens which only a man of un- 
flinching faith in God would have dared to carry. 
Out of the storm of the anti-foreign movement in 
China in 1927, while he was in the midst of it as in 
a hurricane, surveying its disturbing effects on our 
mission work, he cabled back to the Board, “Bid 
the denomination have faith; God is in the storm.” 
No summons more striking could have summarized 
his own faith and outlook. Through all the changes 
of the years he has steadfastly emphasized three 
major principles: Oriental Christian leadership; 
world Christian fellowship that knows no race, creed 
or class; and the Cross as the center of all Christian 
movements if they are to reflect the Spirit of Christ 


and carry out His purpose. 








James H. Franklin, President-Elect of 
Crozer Baptist Theological Seminary 


Dr. Franklin will be greatly missed at Baptist 
headquarters. For 20 years the Editor had the high 
privilege of intimate fellowship with him. It will 
abide in memory as one of life’s priceless, inspiring 
blessings. Men of a score of races and nations 
will feel deep personal loss in 
his retirement. On the other 
hand, he faces a magnificent 
opportunity. Hundreds _ of 
ministers and missionaries of 
tomorrow are to feel the spell 
of his character, the impact 
of his personality, the conta- 
gion of his devotion to Christ. 
The Foreign Mission Society 
loses ‘a great secretary; Crozer 
Seminary gains a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr. Milton G. 
Evans, who retires in June 
after 25 years of service as 
Crozer’s second President. 
One of his long cherished 
hopes was that his trustees 
would find the right man to 
succeed him. His hope is 
fulfilled. The trustees have 
found him. 


Flowers with Crisp 
Five Dollar Bills 


A HAPPY SURPRISE party was 
arranged in honor of Mrs. 
Katherine S. Westfall on 
March 19th in New York. 
The occasion was a joint meet- 
ing of the Home Mission Boards. Mrs. George 
Caleb Moor, President of the Woman’s Society, in- 
troduced Mrs. H. S. Palmer of New Haven, Conn.., 
who recalled the fact that Mrs. Westfall began her 
work as Executive Secretary 25 years ago, on March 
1, 1909. She presented Mrs. Westfall with a unique 
bride’s bouquet of roses and forget-me-nots, from 
which crisp, new five dollar bills hung by silver rib- 
bon as pendants. It was a token of appreciation 
of Mrs. Westfall’s services from officers and members 
of the Board. A delightful poem was written for 
the occasion by Miss Jessie Brooks. In 1907 Mrs. 
Westfall became a member of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Board and two years later she was ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary. 
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The first interracial student conference held in South Carolina, at Columbia, February 16-18, 1934 


Where the American Civil War Began 


White and Negro students join in interracial fellowship 
in South Carolina in the historic First Baptist Church of 
Columbia, where the American Civil War had its beginning 


By E. Myers Harrison 


‘««QYEVENTY-three years ago 

American history was made 
in this church as the delegates of 
the South Carolina Legislature 
met to consider the question of 
secession. Their action, brought 
to culmination at Fort Sumter, 
precipitated the Civil War. To- 
day history is being made here 
again in this first interracial stu- 
dent conference to be held in this 
state.” 

Thus said a conference speaker 
at a significant gathering in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., February 16-18. 
The meetings were held under the 
auspices of the Student Volunteer 
Union, which decided that the 


conference this year was to be in- 
terracial. Of course there were 
obstacles. Some people, particu- 
larly politicians who heard of it, 
were openly hostile. Columbia, 
the state capital, seemed to be 
the logical place. Benedict Col- 
lege and Allen College, both in 
Columbia, readily agreed to pro- 
vide entertainment for visiting 
Negro delegates. The chief prob- 
lem was to find a place of meet- 
ing. The question of using the 
First Baptist Church was submit- 
ted to the pastor, Dr. J. H. Webb. 
Courageously he supported the 
proposal and his Church Council 
sanctioned it. 

When the Conference opened, 
175 college students and profes- 


sors, white and Negro, were as- 
sembled with no trace of segrega- 
tion in seating arrangement and 
in the social hour which followed. 

In the platform addresses and 
in the discussion groups, there was 
an evident realism and earnest- 
ness in dealing with the issues 
emerging from the Conference 
theme, “Human Needs and World 
Christianity.” Speakers included 
Dr. Willis J. King of Atlanta, Dr. 
Calhoun of Erskine College, Dr. 
Harold Storm of Arabia, Dr. Frank 
of India, Miss Wilmina Rowland 
of China, Rev. E. M. Harrison of 
Burma, and Mrs. Rose Aggrey of 
Africa. One of the white speakers 
pointed to Booker T. Washington 
as an exemplar of significant liv- 
ing. An outsider said later, “If all 
Negroes were as cultured and 
humble as Booker Washington, 
there would be no trouble between 
the races.” To which the speaker 
replied, “And if all whites were as 
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magnanimous and courageous as 
Abraham Lincoln, there wouldn’t 
be any trouble either.” 

The closing session was merged 
with the Sunday morning service 
of the First Baptist Church. The 
delegates sat in front, whites and 
blacks intermingled. The church, 
where the secession convention 
first assembled, was packed. The 
spiritual atmosphere was tense as 
the conference speaker sought to 
enlist the whole-souled support of 
the audience. Yet there was no 
evidence of a spirit other than 
that of genuine brotherliness. In- 
deed one was tempted to lapse 
into pious complacency until one 
recalled that on the way back to 
their colleges the Negro delegates 
would be herded into “Jim Crow” 
cars, and reflected upon the many 
indignities and injustices being 
perpetrated on Negroes in the 
United States. 


AZ Alarm Clocks and 

Student Delegates 

The Story of an Interracial Student 
Conference in India 


N DECEMBER 19, at four 
o’clock in the morning, 47 
alarm clocks tinkled in the dormi- 
tories of Judson College at Ran- 
goon and the English Seminary at 
Insein. At seven o’clock 47 stu- 
dents so awakened were steaming 
down the Rangoon River at the 
beginning of their 3,300 mile jour- 
ney to attend the quadrennial con- 
ference of the Christian student 
organizations of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, at Allahabad, Decem- 
ber 23-30, 1933. 

The steerage deck of the S.S. 
Ellenga usually carries a motley 
crowd of coolie passengers. On 
this trip the old boat knew she had 
something unusual on_ board. 
Evening found the first and sec- 
ond class passengers leaning over 
the rail, listening to jolly college 





songs and_ stirring Christian 
hymns, real harmony and real hap- 
piness. Gradually the fun swung 
round to the more serious, the 
theme of the conference, “The 
Challenge of Christ to our Gener- 
ation.” Here and there on the 
half-lighted hatches, students rose 
and told what they felt that chal- 
lenge was for themselves and for 
their country. The first and sec- 
ond class passengers stayed on. 
One business man was overheard 
saying to another, “They seem to 
be in earnest!” They were! 

Like all conferences, this one 
had its high points and its low. 
Some talks were too long and 
others too dry; nevertheless some 
things burnt themselves in. There 
is hope for the Christian Church 
inIndia. The students are awake 
and interested in her problems and 
program. They see the great 
need for vital Christian citizen- 
ship as the new India is being 
formed. They are beginning to see 
that the suffering of India need not 
be and that it is not God’s wish. 
Christ spent much of His time re- 
lieving suffering and we must 
do likewise today. A volunteer 
group for life service in Indian 
villages has been started. Who 
can foresee its value? They are 
catching a vision of the Christian 
unselfishness necessary for a 
united India and a united world. 

A visit with Pandit Jewarharlad 
Nehru, former president of the 
Indian National Congress, showed 
them something of the fine type 
of leadership in India which has 
kept India so calm when it might 
have gone wild. Dr. Visser 
t’Hooft, General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation, managed in his gracious way 
to make many embryo Christian 
world citizens and to bring a sense 
of the universality of the student 
interest in Christ and His program. 

After the conferencethe students 
visited some of the historic cen- 
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ters of religious and political India 
which were within reach of Alla- 
habad: Benares with its Hindu 
background, Sarnath where Bud- 
dha preached his first sermon, 
Delhiand Agra containing so many 
beautiful Mogul buildings. 

The conference is over but the 
students are just beginning life. 
They have returned full of new 
ideas, new interests, and new 
enthusiasm.—F. G. Dickason, 
Judson College, Rangoon. 


Crow Indian Mission 
Reports Steady Progress 

Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt are 
now in their 31st year among the 
Crow Indians. It is proving the 
most fruitful year of them all. 
Already during this Convention 
year there have been 63 baptisms, 
with candidates still awaiting bap- 
tism. Among the recent converts 
are some exceptionally strong and 
promising characters. John Frost 
(Plenty Crows) and Mrs. Frost 
and Miss Mary Murray are greatly 
encouraged with a growing work 
for both the whites and the In- 
dians at Pryor; Rev. and Mrs. 
Chester A. Bentley are construc- 
tively building in their ministry at 
Black Lodge and Crow Agency; 
Misses Clara Olds and Malvina 
Johnson are in an expanding pro- 
gram at Wyola and Lodge Grass. 
While there are discouragements, 
the balance is specifically on 
the optimistic side. Never was 
the outlook more heartening. The 
Crow Christians are taking defi- 
nite strides forward with fine lead- 
ership developing. The Advisory 
Boards are setting new and larger 
objectives. Two of the Crow 
churches are climbing financially 
in a marked way. Two churches 
are contributing toward the mis- 
sionaries’ salaries. One of them 
gives $225 for this item in a total 
local budget of $750. Personal 
evangelism is being emphasized as 
never before. 
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Union Communion Service 
for Five Denominations 


The accompanying picture shows 
the Chekiang Christian Rural In- 
stitute held at Hangchow, Decem- 
ber 5-14. Representatives of the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Episcopal Church, the English 
Methodist Church, the China In- 
land Mission, and the Baptist 
Church participated. Dr. T. C. 
Bau, at the extreme left in the 
second row, worked indefatigably 
to promote the conference. The 
program was so arranged that the 
first four days were given to re- 
ligious education and the last four 
to the special problems of the rural 
church, with the intervening Sun- 
day devoted to worship in the 
Hangchow churches. Of the 90 
delegates, speakers, and visitors, 
30 were from the Chekiang-Shang- 
hai Baptist Convention churches 
and the seminary connected with 
the University of Shanghai. 


At the closing session a most im- 
pressive communion service was 
held. Dr. T. C. Bau presided, 
Rev. Mao Ts’in-nyien of the Epis- 
copal Church delivered the exhor- 
tation, and Rev. Liu T’ien-tuh of 
the China Inland Mission admin- 
istered the ordinance. Serving as 
deacons were a pastor each from 
the Episcopal Church, the Church 
of Christ in China, the English 
Methodist Church, and the Che- 
kiang-Shanghai Baptist Conven- 
tion. The fellowship was deep and 
stirring. Twenty years ago, under 
the leadership of a beloved Angli- 
can bishop, there was much talk 
of organic church union in Che- 
kiang Province. This subject was 
not discussed at Hangchow. There 
was, however, a unity in spirit and 
purpose which went far deeper. 
The leaders have found that in 
united effort to solve common 


problems rather than in formal 
agreements is the way of advance. 


—A.F.Ufford, Shaohing, E. China. 
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The Chekiang Christian Rural Institute held at Hangchow, East China, December 5-14, 1933 
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Estonian Baptists Celebrate 
30th Anniversary 


The Baptist movement in the 
little country of Estonia, one of 
the four Baltic republics carved 
out of old Czarist Russia, began 
in 1884. The first Baptist church 
was organized in February of that 
year. The years prior to the war 
witnessed much public opposition, 
persecution, and danger. Some of 
the leaders still living have been 
imprisoned, or wore chains, or 
were banished for their faith. 
(See Missions, November, 1933, 
page 526.) Now full freedom pre- 
vails. On February 25th of this 
year, Estonian Baptists rented the 
largest theatre in Tallinn, the capi- 
tal city, and there held a jubilee 
service. The entire program was 
broadcast throughout the country. 
Doubtless thousands of people in 
other lands listened in. Estonia is 
small in area, and the radio knows 
no boundary lines. 
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An Earthquake-proof 
Bible House in Tokyo 


A new earthquake-proof Bible 
House has just been erected on the 
main business street of Tokyo by 
the American Bible Society. It 
is modern in architecture, has a 
vault for the safe-keeping of the 
printing plates of Japanese Scrip- 
tures, and is of steel construction, 
following the technical designs de- 
veloped after the earthquake of 
1923. The cost has been met out 
of funds left by Mrs. Russell Sage 
in memory of her husband. The 
building is a memorial to the late 
general secretary, Dr. William I. 
Haven, who was so long a warm 
friend of Japan and devoted much 
time and thought to the improve- 
ment of Japanese-American re- 
lations. The Society began its 
work in Japan in 1837, but an 
agency was not established until 
1876. A total of more than 13 
million volumes of Scripture have 
been distributed. During 1933, 
21 colporters travelled over 34,000 
miles throughout Japan. 


Where Imitation Is 
Not Flattery 


By TuHeopore E. Buseck 
oF MoANZA 


A tremendous change is taking 
place in the mental as well as the 
social and spiritual life of the Bel- 
gian Congo people. Congo fathers 
must often wonder what will be 
next in the revolt of their modern 
youth. We were amused almost 
to the point of being shocked re- 
cently when one of our boys, about 
13 years old, said: “Do you know, 
as we often sit about our fires at 
hight we discuss the new customs 
of you white people and we think 
it would be a pretty good idea for 
the government to kill off all the 
old people and then make us 
adopt western customs.” Not all 
are quite as drastic, but none can 
fail to note the rapid change. 














New Bible House in Tokyo 


One is often amused and quite 
frequently embarrassed to see 
western customs adopted without 
discretion. To the Congo mind 
the amount of clothes is as much 
indicative of rank as it is at home, 
if not much more so. 

Our own chief paid us a visit 
some time ago. He perfectly il- 
lustrates what I have in mind. 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


E. S. Burket is a missionary in South 
China, in service since 1916. 

Herbert Gezork until recently was 
Secretary of the German Baptist 
Young People’s Union. 

John Halko is director of the West 
End Community House, maintained 
by the Bethel Baptist City Mission 
Society of Boston. He was formerly 
at Brooks House, Hammond, Ind. 

E. Myers Harrison is a missionary in 
Burma, now in the U.S. on furlough. 

Orlo J. Price, now retired, was for- 
merly Secretary of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches. 

W.S.K.Yeaple is pastor of the Lake 
Ave. Baptist Church of Rochester. 
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Before him goes a trumpeter to 
announce his coming, followed by 
three men with native instru- 
ments. Next come two or three 
messengers with either guns or 
bows and arrows, and then fol- 
lows the chief, carrying a red par- 
asol. With his splendid physique 
he stands six feet tall. He throws 
out his chest and carries his head 
with an air of conceit and inde- 
pendence. 

On the day of his visit to us he 
wore a woman’s old discarded sun 
helmet, which has long ago seen 
its best days, but which was whit- 
ened with native lime to cover the 
signs of wear and filth. He wore 
it tilted rakishly over the right eye 
in Congo sheik fashion. Under 
the hat he wore a native woven 
cloth, tied in back, stained with 
grease and colored with dirt and 
clay. In his hair he wore two por- 
cupine quills of unusual size and a 
tail feather of a large bird. The 
main piece of clothing was a filthy 
woolen nightshirt which, contrary 
to Congo customs, was not worn 
outside, but was tucked in at the 
waist. A pair of woolen riding 
breeches were held up by a wide 
strip of antelope hide. Large 
safety pins were worn conspicu- 
ously where buttons were miss- 
ing. The shoes which he wore 
had apparently just been soled. 
In the absence of shorter nails, 
inch and a half nails were used, 
each nail being turned over where 
it protruded over the top of the 
shoes. A medium size filthy turk- 
ish towel was flung over both 
shoulders and was frequently 
used to wipe the brow. Dangling 
from the waist he carried a huge 
knife and a fair size bell. Can 
you see him, the picture of osten- 
tatious pride? 

Plainly he was a tribute to the 
white race—the flattery of imita- 
tion. But to their shame, like so 
many others, he had adopted 
everything but their Christ. 
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THE SPIRIT OF RECOVERY, LIKE FIELDS IN SPRING- 
TIME, INVITES NORTHERN BAPTISTS TO NEW EFFORTS 


The Value of Habit 


URING the ten years since 
the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation began its work, no idea 
in relation to promotion has gained 
more general acceptance than the 
value of habitual giving. In the 
1926 Convention at Washington 
strong emphasis was placed upon 
the desirability of having every 
church pay one-twelfth of its mis- 
sionary quota each month. AI- 
lied to this suggestion was the 
further one that every church 
member pay the amount of his an- 
nual missionary pledge in 52 equal 
weekly installments. Even before 
this we were stressing the idea of 
regularity and using the stairway 
diagram which in simple but forci- 
ble fashion brought home the prac- 
tical impossibility of compressing 
into 60 or 90 days at the end of 
the year a task which should be 
spread out over 12 months. 
By 1929, when the Convention 


met in Denver, a plan had been de- 
veloped to make the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass a major denomina- 
tional objective. Regularity of 
giving was made a fundamental 
principle. It is to be noted also 
that the merits of regularity, as op- 
posed to spasmodic and indefinite 
contributions, have been urged for 
the benefit of the local church no 
less than for the missionary funds. 
From the beginning the ideal has 
been to perfect a plan whereby the 
local church might, at one time, as 
a result of a united, intensive 
effort, solve all its financial prob- 
lems for the year ahead. 

Besides changing the distribu- 
tion of missionary receipts through 
the year, increasing the percentage 
of the total received in the early 
months and lessening the height of 
that last, bone-racking step which 
our Northern Baptist was obliged 
to take as shown on our stairway 
diagram, the Every Member Can- 
vass has been a powerful and con- 
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sistent builder of morale. Pastors 
by the score have testified to the 
invigorating effect upon the whole 
church. Out of each year’s ex- 
perience since the plan _ was 
adopted have come so many sug- 
gestions from pastors that our en- 
tire plan of procedure is now toa 
large extent based upon their ideas. 

Denominational solidarity has 
been advanced by the inclusion of 
the local church expense budget in 
the objective of the Canvass. No- 
where would it be possible to find 
more ardent supporters of this ra- 
tional plan than in the churches 
which have substituted it for 
the indefinite and unsatisfactory 
methods which call forth from the 
members neither service nor giv- 
ing on an adequate basis. “One 
Twelfth on Time Every Time” is 
as sound and necessary a slogan 
today as it was in 1926. 

Anybody who wants a reference 
can ask the pastor whose church 
has tried it. 
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Austen Kennedy de Blois 


The Church of Today 
and Tomorrow 


Early in the current denomina- 
tional ‘year when the “Live It 
Through” movement began to 
take hold of our people, not a few 
letters were received asking for 
help in making the program prac- 
tical and workable. “Can you 
not recommend some book that 
will help us to put into operation 
what you want us to do and what 
we know ought to be done?” was 
the general query expressed in 
these letters. 

There seemed to be no book 
which exactly met the demand. 
Believing that such a publication 
was vitally important, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet decided to ask Dr. 
Austen K. de Blois to write such a 
book. Dr. de Blois has complied 
with the urgent appeal. Ina book 
of some 220 pages which will soon 
be off the press, he shows how the 
“Live It Through” movement can 
be applied in practical fashion to 
the local church. The author’s 
thoroughly analytical and creative 
mind has been applied in such vig- 
orous fashion as to produce a book 
not only readable but thoroughly 
practical and helpful. The title is 
The Church of Today. It is a 
book that pastors and laymen 


alike will want to own. It will 
be ready by the time of the 
Rochester Convention. The book 
will fill a very pressing need.— 
W.S. Abernethy. 


The Stairway of 1924 


The lesson conveyed by this dia- 
gram is just as valuable today as 
it was in 1924 when the cut first 
appeared. The statement accom- 
panying the diagram when it was 
originally used said: 

Baptists tax themselves with in- 
terest charges of $100,000 a year. 
We can stop this waste by follow- 
ing orderly budget methods. 

The upper steps, shown in white, 
represent the ideal method of pay- 
ing in the money required annu- 
ally for denominational purposes 
—12 equal monthly payments, en- 
abling every phase of Baptist 
work to be kept going efficiently 
without borrowing and without in- 
terest payments. 

The lower steps, shown in solid 
black, represent the very uneven 
rate of progress made in collecting 
the budget for the fiscal year 1923- 
24, preceding the publication of 
the diagram. Inthe early months 
the ascent was made by extremely 
easy stages. The climbing Bap- 
tist did not get out of breath in 
reaching the eleventh step, but 
there he found himself in trouble. 
Observe the height of that step 
from March to the end of April. 
There is no exaggeration in the 
diagram. We had to pay in about 
a half year’s requirements in that 
single closing month of the year. 


THE STAIRWAY 
OF 1924 
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We have not yet produced a 
budget stairway with risers of uni- 
form height. Efforts to realize 
such an ideal have to contend with 
established habits. It is char- 
acteristic of human nature to put 
off until tomorrow the payment of 
pledges which might just as easily 
be met today. However, we have 
in ten years materially increased 
the proportion of the budget col- 
lected in the early months, a trend 
which ultimately should eliminate 
borrowing and interest charges. 


Warm Meetings in 
Zero Temperatures 


Few Baptists realize how impor- 
tant a step was taken when the 
mid-year associational meeting 
was made the object of particular 
attention. Those of long experi- 
ence feel that the denomination 
has done nothing in recent years of 
more permanent value than the es- 
tablishment of the mid-year meet- 
ing on its present footing. Every 
year a special program tying in 
with the chief objectives of the 
current denominational plans is 
worked out for these meetings. 
While they may not present spec- 

(Continued on page 319) 
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needs consider- 
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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROY - - - 
-+ + For Baptists in the New Germany 


By HERBERT GEZORK 


American Baptists who plan to attend the 
World Congress in Berlin will appreciate 
this introduction to fellow-Baptists in 
Germany. Those remaining at home will 
likewise be interested in its informing 
summary of a denominational movement 
that last month completed its first century 


ERMAN Baptists are one hundred years old. 
They are happy and proud that in August 
of this year it is to be their privilege to en- 

tertain the Congress of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. They hope that through the aid of the 
Holy Spirit they may gather new inspiration 
from their brethren in the faith from other lands. 

Everybody who knows church history is aware 
that at the time of the Reformation there were 
Anabaptists in Germany. Ina sense these were 
the spiritual ancestors of the German Baptists. 
They were, however, persecuted unscrupulously 
and almost completely destroyed. Many of 
these German Anabaptists were drowned, 
hanged or burned at the stake. Some of them 
died in foul prisons. A few were able to escape 
into Holland where there was more toleration. 
Here they managed to continue to exist. For 
centuries it seemed as if the great Bible truths 
for which Baptists stand, would never again come 
to light in Germany. 

But one hundred years ago God raised up 
a man whom He had chosen to preach these 
Scripture truths again and to rekindle the 
torches. He was Johann Gerhard Oncken. 


Note—From this point Dr. Gezork’s article 
includes several paragraphs about the life of 
Oncken. They are omitted because they 
cover substantially the same ground which 
Dr. Rushbrooke covered in his biographical 
sketch of Oncken last month.—Ep. 


The new Baptist movement which began with 
Oncken thus spread from Hamburg. In 1837 
the First Baptist Church of Berlin was founded. 


In other German cities and villages small groups 
of new converts were baptized. 

Very soon, however, persecution set in. 
Sometimes the pastors of the state churches 
persecuted the Baptists, whom they regarded as 
“dangerous sectarians.” Sometimes mobs caused 
them trouble, stirred up by the “overly pious” to 
disturb the meetings. In many places the po- 
lice began a bitter campaign against Baptist 
churches. Oncken and his co-laborers were 
often thrown into prison. They were sentenced 
to pay heavy fines. Their furniture was sold, 
and all of this because they had resolved to be 
obedient to God rather than men. 

Then in the year 1842 there came a change of 
attitude. A terrible fire in Hamburg left 20,000 
people without shelter. The little Baptist 
church of Hamburg gave shelter in a friendly 
way to a number of these destitute people and 
cared for them as best it could. The Hamburg 
city authorities thanked the Baptists for this 
service of mercy, and praised them for their 
generosity. Naturally after this it was scarcely 
possible for the authorities to persecute these 
Baptists. From this time on they were given 
relative freedom in most of the states of North- 
ern Germany. 

Oncken was a man who looked far into the 
future. He thought not only of Hamburg and 
Germany. He envisaged the whole continent 
of Europe. He sent out missionaries into the 
neighboring lands—to Denmark, Austria, Hun- 
gary, the Balkan States, Switzerland, Poland and 
Russia. In spite of repression and persecution, 
everywhere Baptist churches sprang up and 
flourished. The first Swedish Baptist was bap- 
tized by Oncken in Hamburg so that in a certain 
sense it may be said that the Baptist movement 
in Sweden was started by Oncken. 

In the providence of God, right at the very be- 
ginning of the history of German Baptists, be- 
sides Oncken who was recognized as the leader, 
there were a few men who in a fortunate way sup- 
plied certain qualities which Oncken lacked. 
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Among these two especially stand out as promi- 
nent helpers—Julius Koebner and Johann Leh- 
mann. The former was by birtha Jew. Hewas 
led to Christ by Oncken’s preaching in Hamburg 
and very soon became one of Oncken’s most 
zealous co-laborers. In him German Baptists 
had their poet and hymn writer. Scarcely a 
Sunday passes in which German Baptists 
do not sing at least one of Koebner’s glori- 
oushymns. Johann Lehmann was the founder, 
and for many years the pastor, of the First 
Baptist Church in Berlin. He had an enor- 
mous capacity for work, was a fine exposi- 
tory preacher and was very gifted as an or- 
ganizer. 

During the hundred years of its history, the 
Baptist denomination in Germany has steadily 
grown. In spite of persecution and in the midst 
of hard struggles, the Baptists won their freedom 
to preach the faith as they held it. In the Cath- 
olic sections of Germany it was especially diffi- 
cult for the Baptists to gain a foothold. Even 
today our work is weak in these sections of Ger- 
many, although full of hope. At the present 
time the strong Baptist centers of Germany are 
in Hamburg, Berlin, Koenigsberg in East Prussia, 
and in the thickly populated industrial district 
along the Rhine. 

At the present time there are 300 Baptist 
churches in Germany with 70,000 members and 
1,200 places where meetings are held. More 
than 300 preachers and missionaries are working, 
besides about 1,200 laymen. German Baptists 
have 850 Sunday schools with over 40,000 pupils 
enrolled. In the young people’s work, as a re- 
sult of the political changes which have taken 
place in Germany during the past year, our 
National Young People’s Union has been dis- 


solved. From now on each congregation will 


be responsible for the work of its own young 
people. 

The German people are passionately fond of 
song and music. So it happens that there is 
scarcely a German Baptist church that does not 
have one or more choirs as well as an orchestra. 
We have at least 700 such choirs with over 15,000 
singers and musicians. We have 7,000 women 


who are organized in various women’s societies 
who help the poor and the sick and raise money 
for missions. 
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German Baptist churches are organized in a 
German Baptist Union. This Union has a Pub- 
lication Society which employs 130 workers. It 
publishes a great deal of Baptist literature and 
sells many other Christian tracts and books. 
Among the publications which the house puts 
out, one is especially worth mentioning, Der 
Friedensbote (Messenger of Peace). This is a 
Sunday school paper, of which 180,000 copies are 
printed every week. They are voluntarily dis- 
tributed by our workers among people who are 
not Baptists. We have several colporter wagons 
that visit places during the summer where there 
are no Baptist churches. Our preachers are able 
to reach many people in this way, using the wagon 
as a platform from which to preach. 

German Baptists are also interested in foreign 
missions. They are carrying on work in Camer- 
oun in West Africa and also in cooperation with 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
among the women on the Telugu field in India. 
They also help in the effort to evangelize scat- 
tered Germans in Southeastern Europe. 

Finally, the German Baptists have a flourish- 
ing deaconess work. They have five deaconess 
institutions with over 600 deaconesses who are 
trained to do nursing and social work. These 
sisters often work in connection with the churches 
and in places where there are no churches. 

On account of the poverty which followed the 
World War, German Baptist churches were 
greatly weakened. Many of our smaller churches 
are still struggling for existence. ‘Many of our 
preachers are making heroic sacrifices. In many 
places where we had made a hopeful beginning, 
and where we fully expected soon to be able 
to establish a church, we have been compelled 
to give up for the lack of means. But we 
hope with the help of God and the liberality 
of our church members to keep these hopeful 
stations alive. 

In the new Germany under the leadership of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler, we have up until the 
present had full freedom to preach the gospel. 
Our work continues as in the past. In former 
years our evangelistic work was often disturbed 
by representatives of bands of atheists. Since 
the Government dissolved these bands and has 
suppressed this godless movement, these dis- 
turbances have entirely ceased. 
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ua A Welcome to Rochester — 


APTISTS of Rochester and Monrde County in New York State count it a high 
privilege to welcome Northern Baptists to our city in its centennial year. 
Sixteen years before the “‘Village by the Genesee” received its charter, Baptists 
had organized Rochester’s First Church. Within a decade that interest in the life 
and work of our denomination which has ever since characterized the Rochester 
area was evident. 

Proud of our record of cooperative endeavor, we have looked forward to May 
23-28, 1934, with the hope that in having you with us we may declare anew that 
sense of Christian union with you all which we deeply feel. It is our hope that 
thousands of thoughtful, consecrated and earnest Baptists from every part of the 
Convention area will be present. 

Confident that the Great Commission applies today with greater insistence than 
ever before, we have prayed that God might lead Northern Baptists in the councils 
of our Convention. We know that matters of grave import are to be considered. 
Our great desire is that we may be guided to do His will. 

We of Rochester, individual church folk, Baptist churches and the Union, invite 
you. We pledge to you our hospitality, our service, our loyalty and our devotion 
as we bid you welcome to our city and to our hearts. 

Faithfully, 
Whitney S. K. Yeaple, 
Chairman of the General Council on Arrangements 
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Coming events of interest to Those Homeless Chinese Boys 


Northern Baptists 


Ma You read the story in last month’s issue of MIS- 
wi - ‘ SIONS telling how the new San Francisco bridge 
1—Foreign Board in New York. is causing the boys of Chung Mei Home to vacate in 
11—Executive Committee meeting a few months. 
M. & M. Board in New York. By giving musical productions and through their 
i ’s Forei Missi wood yard, these lads have purchased and paid 
pion <iheneE sf — ae $10,500.00 for a lovely 5-acre home site. 
ene eins at Dockecter. If they are to have a home their friends must hel 
21—Home Board in Rochester. ae ” P 
22—Executive Committee and Board The Board of Missionary Cooperation has ap- 
of Cooperation in Rochester. proved this special appeal. 


22—Foreign Board in Rochester. . 
23-28—Northern Baptist Convention Will You Help ? 

ee Rochester. , You can have | year, or 18 months, or 24 months 
29—Publication Society Board meet- from January 1, 1934 in which to pay. 

ing in Philadelphia. . . 

er an rs, Will you be one of 100 to give $100.00? 


JUNE ‘ ‘ 
? 
ile! a bas Neibd cdetting in New Will you be one of 10 to give $500.00: 


York. } HOW MUCH WILL YOU GIVE? rie chung Mei Baby 


A ‘ ner 
ar ee Mail subscriptions to Rev. W. Earle Smith, Secretary 


General Conferences, Summer Assem- , 
Lies and’ House Parties, etc. Full 228 McAllister Street, San Francisco, California 


schedule on page 308. 
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Convention Echoes 

TOO LONG HAVE WE BEEN LANGUIDLY AT THE TASK; 
too long marking time or moving with painful steps 
and slow; too long unable to respond to Macedonian 
calls from many lands; too long wearing out the 
lives of those charged with grave responsibilities of 
administration. How long shall these things be? 
How long before we shall arise in our might as a 
denomination and do something really worthy of us, 
something commensurate with the needs of the 
hour, something that shall truly honor Christ?— 
From the Convention sermon by Henry L. More- 
house at Des Moines in 1912. 


il 


IN THIS HOUR OF STRIFE AND TURMOIL THROUGH- 
out the world, when moral forces seem impotent, 
can we not, as humble servants of God, clasp our 
hands in a pledge of mutual fidelity to God’s task 
and present a united front against the forces of evil? 
It will take the utmost effort of every consecrated 
man and woman. Let no man or woman think 
this is an easy task. We cannot have victory 
until we are able to marshal all of our resources 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ—From a re- 
port at Buffalo by J. Y. Aitchison in 1920. 


> 


THE HUNGRY-HEARTED, DISAPPOINTED, BUT STRUG- 
gling and longing world of today sends to the church 
of Christ the same question that John the Baptist 
sent from prison to Jesus, “Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?” Without impa- 
tience and without dogmatism Jesus said: “Go tell 
John what things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised; to the 
poor the gospel is preached.” Thus Jesus stated 
the true credentials of Christianity for that age and 
for this age too. 

If we would justify our denominational existence, 
we must with lip and life declare the truth as it is 
inJesus. We too must open blind eyes to the vision 
splendid. We too must help poor, lame lives to 
leap along the paths of progress. We must give to 
leprous society the cleansing touch of physical, 
mental and moral sanitation. To lives deaf to the 
world of sound, it must be ours to open the gates of 
earthly and supernal melodies. Yea, our gospel has 
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Echoes of Desterday for Today 


Voices from the past that bring their summons to the Rochester Convention 


power to say to the very dead in sin, ignorance, su- 
perstition, ugliness, and hate, “Awake,” to the new 
life of righteousness, knowledge, beauty, and 
brotherhood. And vain is our profession if to the 
poor we cannot be evangels of love, light and liberty. 
—From the Convention Sermon by Carter Helm 
Jones at Los Angeles in 1915. 


ik 


The Rochester Convention Text 
Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?-—Esther 4: 14. 


i 


A@ Convention Prayer 

GOD, our Father, All-Wise, All-Merciful and 

All-Loving, by whose providence we have been 
preserved to this hour, we would acknowledge Thee 
in all our ways, and humbly and penitently invoke 
Thy blessing as reverently we offer our tribute of 
worship. From far and near we have gathered to 
glorify Thy Holy Name in the great congregation, 
and as we wait before Thee we pray that Thy Spirit 
may overshadow us and speak peace to our souls. 
Do Thou take possession of our minds and wills, O 
Lord, and thus assure us of that unity of spirit which 
is found only in Thee. 

We thank Thee, O God, for the history and asso- 
ciations of college and seminary which mark this 
convention city. For the revered names of edu- 
cators whose character and work have made Roch- 
ester illustrious; for the graduates of these schools 
of learning who as ministers and missionaries have 
preached the Gospel in many lands; for the cease- 
less stream of uplifting influences flowing from these 
centers of Christian culture, we give Thee praise. 

‘Hear us now, gracious Father, as with united voice 
oj supplication we beseech Thee to purify us in heart 
and prepare us for the duties that lie immediately 
before us. With sincerity and singleness of desire, 
we seek to know Thy will. Grant that in our de- 
liberations we may be guided by Thy Holy Spirit, 
and in our conclusions and decisions may be given 
wisdom from above, and be divinely led into those 
paths of righteousness and performance that shall 
prove us to be Thy chosen channels of grace for 
“such a time as this.” And unto Thee, O God, will 


we ascribe all honor, majesty and glory evermore. 
Amen. 


Howarp B. Grose. 
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What Men are Asking, by 
Henry Sloane Coffin. There seems 
to be no end to the making of 
books that attempt to gather up 
the fragments of the faith that is 
supposed to have been shot to 
pieces by the disillusionment of the 
war, disintegrated by the advance 
in the natural and social sciences, 
and undermined by the moral be- 
wilderment of our times. So the 
President of the Union Theological 
Seminary uses this situation as the 
theme of the Cole Lectures for 1933 
at Vanderbilt University. Asking 
six leading questions that are 
troubling people today, “Where 
can we start?”, “Of what use is 
religion?”’, “Can we know God?”, 
“Ts Jesus authoritative?”’, ‘What 
is spirituality?” and “What do you 
mean by God?’’, he answers them 
convincingly and with a wealth of 
illustrative material. Dr. Coffin’s 
wide reading appears in the many 
quotations from literature, numer- 
ous historical allusions, as well as a 
rather unusual treatment of Scrip- 
tural references. Who, for ex- 
ample, would have linked together 
such divergent personalities as 
Samson, Besalel, Stephen, and 
Barnabas as illustrative character 
studies in answering the question, 
“What is Spirituality?” The 
chapter, “What do you mean by 
God,” should bring reassurance to 
many who have become troubled 
by a waning sense of God’s person- 
ality or uncertainty concerning His 
revelation. (Cokesbury; $2.) 


~‘ 
Japanese Women Speak, by \ 


‘| a rope to go through a needle’s eye.” 
\ Pocket size, large type. Postpaid, or at 


Micurt Kawar and Ocuimi Kv- 
BUSHIRO. The sub-title of this 


textbook—the 34th in the Cen-, 
tral Committee’s series—is “A \ 


Message from the Christian 
Women of Japan to the Christian 
Women of America,” and a truly 
revelatory message it is. All of 
the 33 prior volumes have been 
written by missionaries or travel- 
ers, but this is by an internation- 
ally known Christian woman, the 
“greatest woman leader in Japan,” 
in collaboration with Mrs. Kubus- 
hiro, who was a delegate to the 
Jerusalem Conference and is a 
recognized authority on Japanese 
women. A lady who has just 
finished reading the book says 
that one thing about the Japanese 
women that greatly impresses her 
is their earnestness, their serious- 
ness of purpose, and readiness to 
sacrifice for the cause. Certainly 
strength of character and fine 
womanly qualities shine out in the 
examples so simply and truthfully 
portrayed in the chapter on 
“Women at Home.” Our Ameri- 
can girls and women cannot fail 
to note the attraction that is in- 
herent in Japanese womanhood. 
The emphasis laid upon evan- 
gelism and education is timely. 
This volume covers not only the 
work of missions and the progress 
of Christianity but traces the so- 
cial and political trends, and 
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New Translation from Aramaic 


4 GOSPELS 


\“{  Amazinc new light on Jesus’ teaching. 


NI Translated by native Assyrian from Aramaic 


—the language of the Master. Put into 


N\} English from ancient manuscripts — more 


exact than Greek versions. 1000 variations 
from King James text, e.g.: ‘Do not det 
us enter into temptation.” “It is easier for 


nearest book store. Various bindings: $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50. Circular free. 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 


Bible publishers85 years Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ May, 1934 





closes with an enlightening chap- 
ter on Peace and International 
Friendship. This not only shows 
what the women of Japan have 
done as promoters of peace and 
good-will, but the very difficult 
and delicate position in which the 
Japanese Christians have been 
placed by the development of na- 
tionalism and the political and 
social changes. The study will 
bring a new understanding and 
awaken sympathy. The Women’s 
Peace Groups are among the in- 
fluential organizations promoting 
international friendship. The 
Christian church, however, is 
recognized as the main instrument 
for permanent peace and interna- 
tionalcooperation. “Unless peace 
is established between God and 
man first, no lasting peace can 
exist, individually, nationally, or 
internationally.” That is the 
true conclusion. One cannot 
speak too highly of the fine spirit 
and thorough intelligence that 
mark this study book throughout. 
(The Central Committee; $1.) 


God at Work, by Wi11AM 
ApaMs Brown. To the long list 
of volumes from Dr. Brown’s pen 
another has been added of so great 
value that it was selected by the 
Religious Book Club. It is “a 
study of the supernatural” which 
the author considers religion’s 
fundamental conception. Like all 
of Dr. Brown’s books the central 
concern is not with theological or 
philosophical theory, but with the 
religious life. By the supernatu- 
ral as over against nature he means 
“the spiritual, the creative, the 


perfect.” Citing Barth, Buch- 
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man, Kagawa, Gandhi and the 
Anglo-Catholics, he shows how 
contemporary life even in a skepti- 
cal age is bearing witness to the 
reality of the supernatural. “A 
single word to describe the super- 
natural life is the life of faith.” 
This sentence becomes the key- 
note of the central two-thirds of 
the entire volume and includes the 
discussion of miracles, mystery, 
suffering. The last three chap- 
ters center in a study of saint- 
hood. The book is a serious, schol- 
arly, yet sympathetic and sincere 
attempt to furnish a clue to a more 
satisfying experience of personal 
religion through contact with the 
Living God. (Scribners; $2.50.) 


The Gospels According to the 
Eastern Version, translated from 
the Aramaic language by GrorcE 
M. Lamsa. All of our current 
Gospels or New Testaments in 
English reflect attempts to im- 
prove the translation from the 
Greek. Here for the first time is 
a translation from the language 
actually spoken by Jesus Himself. 
Many verses difficult of interpre- 
tation are made more clear. For 
example, the familiar passage 
about the camel and the needle’s 
eye, according to Mr. Lamsa, 
should read, “It is easier for a rope 
to go through the eye of a needle.” 
In Aramaic the word gamla means 
both rope and camel. Rope be- 
longs to the same category as 
thread. When used in connection 
with needle, it presents a more 
logical yet equally vivid picture of 
the rich man’s impossible achieve- 
ment. Included is a history of 
the New Testament versions and 
translations. Helpful also is the 
glossary of Aramaic words with 
various meanings. Pastors will 
find this translation enlightening 
and suggestive. The translator 
is an Assyrian by birth, educated 
in a mission college in Persia and 
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SERMONS FOR EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING, by Albert W. Beaven, President 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
and President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
LEFT-HANDED FOLKS, by William 
S. Abernethy, Pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., and Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

REALITY IN RELIGION, by John 
MacNeill, Principal of the Theological 
Faculty of McMaster University and 


THE JUDSON PRESS SERMONS 


"These volumes constitute a series of selected sermons by six outstanding 
Baptist ministers, three of them men in high official position in the de- 
nomination, and three young pastors of great churches, who are rapidly 
taking prominent rank in the American pulpit. These preachers, while 
eminently scriptural in their sermonizing, deal in a practical yet interest- 
ing way with matters that vitally concern folks who are living the life of 
the third decade of the twentieth century. 


The six books in the Series are: 





$1.00 EACH 


These volumes have met with a most hearty reception. They not only furnish ex- 
cellent reading but are inspiring and very helpful as well. A set in every home 
would be a worthy asset to the library. 


If you attend the Northern Baptist Convention at Rochester, be 
sure to visit our exhibit and see this important series of books. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston —1107 McGee Street, Kansas City —2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle—313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles—223 Church Street, Toronto 


OUR NEAREST BRANCH HOUSE WILL BE PLEASED TO SERVE YOU 


President of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. 


FOR TIMES OUT OF JOINT, by 
Charles Lyon Seasholes, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE SIN OF BEING ORDINARY, 
by Frank B. Fagerburg, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


SAILS AND ANCHORS, by Harold 
C. Phillips, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















a theological seminary in Virginia, 
and a life student of the Scriptures 
in their original language. He ac- 
knowledges that this translation 
has brought him a fresh convic- 
tion of Jesus as a “living Person- 
ality who by His miraculous pow- 
ers has transformed the life of 
mankind and given humanity a 


new hope.” (A. J. Holman Co.) 


Toward Liquor Control, by 
Raymonp B. Fospick and ALBERT 
L. Scort, is the published report 
of the study financed by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. It offers sug- 
gestions as to controlling the 
consumption of liquor through 
regulation, taxation, and educa- 
tion. A strong plea is made for 
temperance. There could be no 
paragraph more convincing than 
the following paragraph: 


Every automobile today is an argu- 
ment against liquor; every new 
mechanical invention is a plea for 
temperance. It is this point of view 
that gives rise to apprehension among 
thoughtful people everywhere as they 
face a new era of liquor control, with 
the machine process fastening itself 
more securely each year on all the 
details of human life. Never was 
there a greater need for temperate 
habit and self-control. Never was 
the necessity for education so com- 


pelling. 


The weakness of the book lies 
in the fact that it fails to recog- 
nize a moral issue. Liquor is more 
than a matter of social habit or 
economic adjustment. Religion 
and the influence of the church 
are mentioned only incidentally. 
However we may deplore the pass- 
ing of prohibition, the liquor prob- 
lem is upon us. (Harpers $1.50.) 
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HAVE YOU THE WAR MIND? 


A thought-provoking analysis of 


the world’s basic peace problem 


Few resolutions on international good-will have out- 
lined so sharply the basic problem as does the fol- 
lowing statement adopted by the Massachusetts 
Baptist State Convention. It was prepared by 
Prof. Harry K. Rowe and Rev. Thomas S. Roy as a 
report of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. We have italicized several sentences.—Ed. 


HE world’s problem, then, in the interest of 

peace, is the destruction of the war mind. The 
obstacle to such an achievement is not our unwill- 
ingness to hate war, but our unwillingness to hate 
within ourselves and our nation those things that 
make war possible. We want peace, but we can- 
not seem to will the means necessary to that 
noble end. 

We have the war mind when we seek our own per- 
sonal and national interests in commerce regardless 
of other nations. We have the war mind when we 
regard as inferior the people of other nations who 
have come to America since our own ancestors. We 
have the war mind when we play up military patri- 
otism by the pomp of military parades which show 
only the glamorous side of war. We have the war 
mind when we permit the teachers in grade schools 
to cultivate a bombastic national spirit through the 
study of textbooks of history that glorify one nation 
as against others. 

Stark realism compels the conclusion that war is 
not being made in the chancellories of the world, but 
by the teaching in the schoolrooms, the homes, and 
the places of amusement, and by the periodic dis- 


plays of the pageantry of patriotism in all lands that 
condition the minds and emotions of youth towards 
war. Boys and girls of all lands are being inoculated 
with the virus of war in the name of patriotism. 
We cannot destroy the war mind until we have in- 
structed the mind of youth against war. 

To this end we urge upon school superintendents 
and teachers the adoption of textbooks that give 
space to the achievements of peace, to the contribu- 
tions of eminent men of all countries to social prog- 
ress, and to the principles that underlie international 
relations, and we call upon parents and parent- 
teachers’ associations to see that this is done. 

We call upon spiritual and educational leaders in 
all lands to make their voices heard in national and 
international counsels. We believe that conferences 
on the cultivation of the peace mind would do more 
for the prevention of war than all the conferences on 
disarmament have done, for armaments are symbols 
of fear and passion which the mind breeds. 

We urge upon every pastor and church to find a 
place in the church program where the principles of 
Christian internationalism can be taught and to 
link them up with missionary education. 

Unless we are to see the world once more drenched 
in blood we must rouse ourselves to action, and not 
only make resolutions against war, but do whatever 
is necessary in our local churches and communities 
to pave the way for peace. And let us pray ear- 
nestly for the day when the war flags will be furled 
and the Prince of Peace will be the chairman of the 
parliaments of the world. 





EDWARD P. GATES 





EUROPE — BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE —PASSION PLAY 


Travel with Baptist Fellowship Tours endorsed by one hundred Baptist pastors, 
state secretaries and national leaders. Prices for all pocketbooks. 


World Friendship Features approved by the Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Send for free package “M” of illustrated folders. 


BAPTIST FELLOWSHIP TOURS 


12 Alma Avenue, Belmont (Boston 79), Mass. 
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The Rochester Convention 


HE coming Convention 
at Rochester naturally 
invites some Rochester remi- 
niscences. I first saw Roch- 
ester as a resident 59 years 
ago, when as senior I entered the centennial class of 
‘76 in the University. That September day I met 
President Martin B. Anderson for the first time, and 
it was a great day for me. I can only say here that 
the U. of R. has been a gracious alma mater, and to 
its president I owe the injunction, “Learn to write a 
paragraph,” as the first requisite for an editor. 

Vast are the changes since ’76 alike as to college, 
campus, curriculum and civilization itself; but after 
scanning the livest page in human history I am still 
glad that I came to Rochester when it was a small 
college, with a president who knew “boys” and the 
history of humankind, and a professor of Greek who 
could distinguish the difference between “eis” and 
“en” in the New Testament, thereby proving to a 
pedobaptist exegete that he had “slipped up on the 
eis.” Of course I have known the scholarly presi- 
dents who succeeded Dr. Anderson and kept the 
standards high in preparation for the remarkable ad- 
ministration of President Rush Rhees, who for these 
many years has directed one of the outstanding ex- 
pansions in American university history. Dr. An- 
derson was often called the first citizen of Rochester. 
I think the citizens would confer the same rank on 
Dr. Rhees. 

Of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School I shall not 
now speak, in part because I have not yet seen its 
new campus and home which recent dedication and 
events have made familiar to our readers, but more 
because my thought turns back to the Theological 
Seminary that was, and especially to one of the 
times when it was my good fortune to be the guest 
of President Augustus H. Strong. I always think 
of Dr. Strong as the apostle of Christian culture. 
His love of poetry, art, music, the finest and best 
things in literature and life, was not only enriching 
and ennobling to himself but, through his example 
and influence, to others. Happy the young theo- 
logs, thought I, who come under such teaching and 
personality. And what a faculty of kindred spirits 
he had gathered around him, with single aim to train 
a truly consecrated and cultured ministry. A young 
pastor myself, I caught a fresh impetus from that 
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“Ghe Editor Smeritus says: 


contact with the spiritual life forces of this school of 
the prophets. 

While we thus revere the names of leaders of yes- 
terday, delegates will rejoice that we still have with 
us President Barbour of Brown, who followed Dr. 
Strong, and Dr. Beaven, his successor, who heads 
the Divinity School in its broad plans for the tomor- 
rows. Colgate-Rochester has a powerful body of 
alumni undergirding it, assuring for it an ever-grow- 
ing power for good. 

Baptist women will not forget that Rochester is 
the home city of Helen Barrett Montgomery, whose 
name will abide in missionary annals. The North- 
ern Baptist Convention made her its first woman 
president, and she presided with grace and dignity 
over its sessions at Indianapolis in 1922. In recogni- 
tion of the scholarship shown in her translation of 
the New Testament, Wellesley College conferred on 
her its highest honorary degree, giving it for the first 
time to a woman—a deserved distinction. 

Looking toward Rochester 1934 has led to recall- 

ing other conventions of denominational moment. 
For years I was a pretty constant convention-goer, 
the record showing that of the 26 Northern Baptist 
Conventions beginning with Oklahoma City in 1908 
I was present and reporting at 22. Prior to that I 
attended the anniversaries or “May meetings” of the 
national missionary societies for many years. Then 
came the era of revolution, and I was at the historic 
meeting in Washington in 1907 when it was voted to 
organize the Convention, according to the elaborate 
and ingeniously articulated mechanism by which the 
national societies were tied into the one big Baptist 
bow-knot. Washington 1907 was unquestionably a 
monumental meeting, and Dr. Ernest D. Burton 
was its prime promoter. He was a rare combina- 
tion of intellect and spirit. What his logical and 
meticulous brain conceived, his persuasive and 
persistent spirit enabled him to swing successfully 
through committees, discussions, and finally conven- 
tion decisions. It was a training in dialectics and 
parliamentary procedure to be in a body presided 
over by such men as Charles Evans Hughes, then 
near the beginning of his eminent public career, and 
President Harry Pratt Judson, who many a time in 
those strenuous debates saved the day by his quick 
wit and tact, while ever at hand was the slender, 
quiet, resourceful instigator whose brain was work- 
ing out his scheme for a unified denomination— 
an autocracy in Baptist democracy! 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Buddhism on Their Doorstep 
The lives of many missionaries 
have gone into this school where I 
am privileged to work. My four 
and a half years seem short in com- 
parison. When I heard that I was 
coming to a high school I sup- 
posed, of course, that I was com- 
ing to only a high school. How 
mistaken I was! The school com- 
pound is a full block square, ex- 
cept for a small place on the front 
side which contains a pagoda. 
This property could not be pur- 
chased—so it is endured. It cer- 
tainly keeps Buddhism on our 
doorstep. Often at nights the 
Buddhist Law is being repeated in 
the pagoda at the same time that 
we are teaching hymns not more 
than 100 feet away! Part of the 
ground on which we are located 
was formerly an old cemetery. 
And part was covered with little 
bamboo houses such as surround 
us on allfour sides. We now have 
a brick wall closing us in so 
that we have a small community 
to ourselves. Our buildings are 
brick, and the intense heat of 
some of the months is not felt so 
greatly. This past year there were 
120 boarders and 180 day scholars. 
They range in age from 5 to 18 or 
20 years. So you see we have 
much more than a high school. 
To us belongs the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of training the child 
in every way,—cleanliness, coop- 
eration, physical development as 
well as mental and religious 
growth. Eleven teachers board 
in the school and take care of the 
children. We have six dormitories 
and a “sick room.” The teachers 
are all consecrated Christians. 
There have been two mission- 
aries here for many years and we 


feel that two are still necessary to 
carry on the work and the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. Our 
house is connected with the other 
buildings both upstairs and down 
and our lives are connected too, I 
hope, in the same manner. I per- 
sonally feel the strongest ties of 
love and friendship between our 
fine teachers and each year these 
are strengthening. Their prob- 
lems are mine and mine are theirs. 
Each year these teachers become 
more able and willing. to assume 
responsibilities Eva Cummins, 
Mandalay, Burma. 


ate 

Shank’s Mare Gets Me There 
My work this year has been full 
of interest and joy. I feel as if I 
had developed from an embryo 
into a viable being since my inten- 
sive language study is over and I 
am now able to give most of my 
time to my work. It is necessary 
to continue some study in the lan- 
guage, however, for a lifetime 
would not completely master it. 
I start in at 7 a.m. and read Chi- 
nese characters for one hour every 
morning before running over to 


the hospital. I am teaching one 
of the nurses’ classes, and since the 
textbook is written in Chinese it 
behooves me to read it first before 
teaching it. I wish that you 
could see all the new characters 
that appear in this book in spite 
of the fact that I thought I knew 
about 4,000 characters already. 
Today is Sunday and as usual a 
busy one. At noon just as I was 
about to sit down to dinner, with 
two guests, I was called to go toa 
neighboring village several miles 
away. You may have a mental 
picture of me dashing out to jump 
into a “Ford” or some similar vehi- 
cle and quickly driving away— 
somewhat like the country doctor 
at home. No! We do not even 
have the old “horse and buggy,” 
because the roads are not built 
wide enough for vehicles. Conse- 
quently we travel to these near-by 
villages on “Shank’s Mare.” My 
health is good and the day was 
perfect, so I forgot about all the 
inconveniences and settled myself 
to enjoy the hike over the hills. 
On the return trip we broke the 
walk by making several stops 





Faculty and graduating class, Kimpese, Belgian Congo 
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along the way to visit some of our 
former patients who happened to 
live in the vicinity. It is gratify- 
ing to see how appreciative these 
people are and in how many ways, 
in spite of their abject poverty, 
they try to show their apprecia- 
tion. It is a great joy to work 
with them—Marion Stephens, 
M.D., Swatow, South China. 


ate 


Mother’s Day in Assam 


A few weeks ago we added a new 
number to our special occasions 
—“Mother’s Day.” Invitations 
Were written by the girls. The 
classrooms were all gaily deco- 
rated with paper chains and flow- 
ers, the blackboards filled with 
drawings and other school work, 
and the walls and desks were cov- 
ered with hand-work of the year. 
How the girls delighted in bobbing 
up and down to welcome every 
hew group of mothers, grand- 
mothers, and big sisters who ap- 








Christian Workers in Mandalay 


peared, and how every little girl’s 
eyes shone when her own family 
group entered her room. 

One mother, who has recently 
entered several daughters in our 
school, said after she had made the 
rounds of the classrooms: “Now I 
understand why my girls are so 
eager to come to school even when 
I want them to stay home.” An- 
other mother exclaimed, “I wish I 
were a little girl again and could 
return to school.” (She was in 
our school many years ago, but 
was taken out at an early age to 
be married.) 

Another interesting thing was 
the fact that although many of the 
women came in cars and cabs, 
many walked. A few years ago 
this would have seemed incredible. 
We can well remember when it 
was necessary to open the school 
gates entirely so that vehicles 
(usually ox-carts) could come in- 
side, up close to the building, in 
order to permit the Indian women 
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to get into the building without 
being exposed to the gaze of any 
chance passerby on the street. 
Our “Mother’s Day” encour- 
ages us to dream of a “Parents- 
Teachers Association” in future 
vears, not far distant —Edith E. 
Crisenberry, Nowgong, Assam. 


ate 


Death of Mary Anna Claggett 


Miss Mary Anna Claggett, who 
served as a missionary in Japan for 
36 years under the Woman’s Foreign 
Society, passed away in Louisville, Ky., 
on February 14. While crossing a 
street to post a letter, Miss Claggett 
was struck by an automobile. She died 
on the way to a hospital. Miss Clag- 
gett’s service to Japan was far-reach- 
ing. At one time she was sent to 
Manchuria to help the Japanese Gov- 
ernment combat the slave trade of 
girls. She served notably among the 
soldiers in the Russo-Japanese war. 
When Miss Claggett retired she pur- 
chased a house in the Japanese section 
of Los Angeles, in order that she might 
continue her missionary work among 
the people she loved. Here she won 
many to Christ. The last few years 
she spent in her home state. Miss 
Claggett is survived by two brothers 
and by a sister, Mrs. Mattie C. Jones 
of Leitchfield, Ky. To her family 
and her many friends in the homeland 
and across the seas we extend our sin- 
cere and heartfelt sympathy. 


ake 


Annual Meeting 


Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist For- 
EIGN Mission Society 


The 63rd Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Rochester, N. Y., on 
Monday, May 28, 1934, at 9:15 aM. 
to act on any report that may be pre- 
sented, to elect officers and to trans- 
act any other business that may prop- 
erly come before the meeting. 

By order of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Margaret T. Applegarth, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Death of Mrs. R. R. Donnelley 
A TrisuTtE By Amy W. Oscoop 


RS. R. R. DONNELLEY 
died March 18, 1934. Born 
in Hamilton, Ontario, 88 years ago, 
she came in 1864 to Chicago and 
joined the First Baptist Church. 
Here for more than half a century, 
she was a quiet, forceful member. 
Her influence was wider than 
the local church. Because she had 
a vision of the need of women’s 
work for women and children, she 
had a part in founding the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety. She was a constituent mem- 
ber of its Board and for 13 years 
served as its first treasurer. As 
new ventures and _ possibilities 
arose her counsel and her support 
were valuable, especially in con- 
nection with the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School. Our “elect 
lady,” as she was called, opened 
her home to its students and in 
many ways made possible for 
them the cultural opportunities of 
a large city. She also sponsored 
the Christian Center movement, 
and the values of the social settle- 
ment for Christian teaching. 

Her activities were not confined 
to her denomination. She was 
identified with many other mis- 
sionary, educational, and welfare 
projects, including the Univer- 
sity Settlement of Chicago, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Day 
Nursery, and the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. Perhaps because she 
had three sons, the Boy Scouts 
and the Juvenile Protective Soci- 
ety also received her support. 

Mrs. Donnelley was a good com- 
panion with a kindly humor. Her 
charming home was always ex- 
pressive of the lovely things of life. 


TIDINGS 








She was a noble Christian woman, 
strong in conviction, yet tolerant 
of the opinions of others. She was 
wise and generous in the acknow!- 


Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, first treasurer 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


edgment of the responsibilities of 
wealth, and yet markedly unos- 
tentatious in the disposal of her 
bounty. Her death marks the 
passing of a type of Christian gen- 
tlewoman of which she was a 
gracious example. 





Annual Meeting 


The 57th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 23rd-28th inclusive. 
This meeting will be held in the Ma- 
sonic Temple and will be for the pur- 
pose of receiving the annual report, 
the election of officers and Board mem- 
bers, and the presentation of such 
other business as may properly come 
before the annual meeting. 

In behalf of the Board, 

Katherine S. Westfall, 


Executive Secretary. 


9% FIELDS 





A Glorious Year for the 
Italian Church 

In spite of many hardships, 1933 
was a glorious year for the Italian 
Baptist Church and Community 
House in Philadelphia. More of 
our Italian people have given 
themselves to the Master than 
ever before, 39 making public con- 
fession of their faith by baptism. 
One woman, who has been ostra- 
cized by most of her family, said 
to some of them, “I can under- 
stand how you feel. I’m not 
angry. My heart’sallsweet. I'll 
just pray that you may see the 
Light, too.” 

In this home as in the others, 
the Bible has become the great 
treasure. The family study it 
faithfully. They are finding daily 
a deeper fellowship with the Mas- 
ter and a more abundant life. 

Once a week our mothers hold 
cottage prayer meetings; on an- 
other evening each week our men 
do likewise. A leader in our city 
has remarked that each time he 
visits our work he finds it stronger 
in all departments. At our an- 
nual exhibition, 74 American 
churches were represented.—Ethel 
Downsbrough. 


Thrilling Experiences of 
Colporters in Mexico 

On one occasion I went to the 
house of a friend for a hair cut, 
and there I found a young man, 
a teacher in the school, who was 
discussing history and the experi- 
ences of life. Seeing an oppor- 
tunity, I began to discuss the 
Gospel from the point of view of 
the Bible prophesies, and finally 
we came down to the doctrines 
of Christ. As he was a professor 
and I had not had more than 4 
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year and a half of primary school- 
ing, he gave me a difficult time, 
but my only advantage was that 
I was instructed in the knowledge 
of the Bible of which he knew 
nothing. This was in the early 
morning and because of the cold 
we went out into the patio of the 
house to be in the rays of the sun. 
In a few minutes I was sur- 
rounded by about 30 people who 
stayed to hear the Word of God. 
We were able to finish this talk 
and go home without being mo- 
lested. The professor was much 
impressed and a few days later 
he came to my house to seek more 
instruction in the Bible. He be- 
came so interested that he visited 
me each week. Also others who 
had heard my talk came to ques- 
tion me. . . . There were days in 
which the more fanatical and ig- 
norant stoned the house in which 
we were meeting, but we went on 
without fear....The young 
professor believed with all his 
heart and asked for baptism with 
his brother and two other breth- 
ren. Now there are other be- 


lievers there and they are strong 
in the faith—Sr. Saul Garcia, 
Tlacolula, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


The field of my activities is the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with its 
principal city Tehuantepec, which 
translated means “Hill of the 
Tiger.” It is a very old city, 
capital of the empire of the Zapo- 
tec Indians, which has scarcely 
changed at all through the years 
because of the lack of water and 
drainage. Nevertheless the city 
does not lack for attraction. 
Viewed from the surrounding 
hills it presents a beautiful pano- 
rama, with its 500,000 cocoanut 
palms. The city is situated on 
the shores of the river Tehuante- 
pec, in the hot, dry region of the 
southwest part of the Mexican 
Republic. Its normal tempera- 
ture is about 85 in the shade, but 
in the spring and summer, if the 
south wind blows, we have to en- 
dure a temperature of more than 
100 in the shade. The people of 
this region are not only fanatical, 
but are much given to drunken- 
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ness. Their language is com- 


pletely vile; the mothers in 
scolding their children use the 
language of the bar-room! We 
find pueblos like Juchitan, which is 
divided into two bands and armed 
with rifles. They kill each other, 
they burn the houses, ravage the 
women, and do all kinds of evil. 
Tapachula is a city of impor- 
tance in the state of Chiapas, with 
some 20,000 inhabitants. In it 
we have a mission which promises 
to be like the city of Reforma, 
where we have an earnest congre- 
gation. A good number of those 
who come together in both places 
desire to be baptized and are 
pleading with insistent calls that 
someone go to them to administer 
this ordinance. These brethren 
would like me to visit them more 
frequently, but because of the dis- 
tance it is not possible more than 
once in a year or two. It is 450 
kilometers from my home. The 
fields are white for the harvest 
and the workers are few.—Sr. 
David Cervantes, Salin Cruz, 
Tehuantepec, Mexico. 


Mothers’ Day fiesta at Colegio Howard, Puebla, Mexico 
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THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 


BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman, Hanu- 


makonda, South India, a daughter, 
February 4. 


ARRIVED 


Mrs. F. P. Manley and children, from (39 
Ramapatnam, South India, Febru- 4 


ary 28, in New York. 

Rev. V. H. Sword, Sibsagar, Assam, 
March 2, in New York. 

Janet S. McKay, Secretary of the 


Woman’s Board, March 13, in New ” 


York. 


Lillian Salsman, of Moulmein, Burma, 


March 13, in New York. 


MARRIED 


Miss Katherine Bohn of Kityang, Li 


South China (WABFMS), and Rev. 
B. H. Luebeck of Ungkung, South 
China (ABFMS), March 20, in 
China. 


SAILED 


Miss Elizabeth Taylor, from San Fran- 
cisco, January 12, on the S.S. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, to Yokohama; from 
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Yokohama, January 30, on the SS. 
Ranpura to Singapore; from Singa- 
pore, February 15 for Burma. 

Rev. P. A. MacDiarmid, from New 
York, on the S.S. Majestic, Febru- 
ary 23, to Southampton, for Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Moncrieff and 
four children, from San Francisco, 
on the S.S. President Taft, March 
9, to Yokohama, for West China. 


DIED 


| J. C. Humphreys, M.D., of W. China, 


at Germantown, Pa., March $1. 





Annual Meeting 
The 120th annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 


iW ciety, a corporation organized and ex- 
m isting under the laws of the States of 
pe | Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
. | York, will be held in the Masonic 
' _ Temple, Rochester, N. Y., May 28, 

\] 1934, at 9:15 a.m. and_ succeeding 
- \) days, to act upon any report that shall 


then be presented, to elect officers and 
members of the Board of Managers, 
and to transact any other business 


t 
Wa that may properly come before the 


meeting.—Randolph L. Howard, 
Recording Secretary 
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152 Madison Avenue 


ANNUITIES Ano LEGACIES 


are the safest and simplest 
MISSIONARY INVESTMENTS 


For information write to DOROTHY A. STEVENS, Treasurer 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


New York City 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


A program for Rural Life 
Sunday, May 6, 1934, has been 
prepared by Dr. Kenyon L. But- 
terfield and issued in convenient 
form. It includes a “Message” to 
be read from pulpits, that there 
may be “a keener appreciation of 
the importance of farmers in the 
national life, and a new willingness 
to help the farmers to secure eco- 
nomic and social justice.” Copies 
of the program may be secured 
for 3 cents each, or $1.00 for 100 
copies by addressing the Home 
Missions Council, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 


& @ © 


There are 90 pastors in active 
pastorates in the Philippine Is- 
lands mission. Of these 52 per 
cent have had training in one or 
more departments in Central 
Philippine College. There are 62 
pastors who have had one or more 
years of theological education. 
When it is recalled that this insti- 
tution began theological training 
only ten years ago, this means 
noteworthy progress. 


& ¢& © 


“The biggest project of the 
year,” writes Rev. Elmer Hall of 
Vanga, Belgian Congo, “has been 
the building of our new school. 
We had planned to use our new 
church for school purposes, but 
our Congo Christians, at its dedi- 
cation, begged us to keep it for 
worship services only. What to 
do! We needed a school. So we 
put it up to them. This is the 
result. The mission supplied the 


iron roof. Aside from this the 
whole building is a school project. 
While the boys were home on va- 
cation, groups to the number of 
80 came from the district to give 
an average of 21% weeks at brick- 
making. All we gave them was 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 
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Number 6 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
THE DARK CONTINENT 


EVERAL years ago Rev. 
S. E. Moon built a dam 
on the river near the Kim- 
pese Evangelical Training 
Institution. Last Septem- 
ber Rev. G. W. Carpenter 
began constructing a water 
wheel in the school carpenter 
shop. He also set the school 
masons to work building a 
power house in which he in- 
stalled a second-hand elec- 
tric generator. 

Now we have a small 
water-power electrical plant. 
The water is making the 
wheel go round, and we have 
electricity sufficient for 
lights. For the past three 
nights we have greatly en- 
joyed them. An _ electric 
iron and an electric stove are 
on the way. We even have 
power enough for electric 
refrigeration if we can ever 
afford electric refrigerators. 

Thus life out here in the 
wilds is beginning to have 
many conveniences and even 
luxuries never dreamed of by 
us who came to Belgian 
Congo during the more prim- 
itive days of long ago. Our 
new lights are also greatly 
appreciated by the students 
during their evening study. 
—Catherine L. Mabie, M.D., 
Kimpese, Belgian Congo. 4 














salt for their food and a send-off 
present of 3 needles each. Our 
teachers worked with the men on 
the foundations. A few masons 
and carpenters have been at work. 
The remainder of the work on the 
seven completed rooms has been 
done by school boys.” 


At the Annual Bible Institute 
for pastors and workers, held in 
Bassein, Burma, the attendance 
broke all records. There were 197 
enrolled, Missionary C. L. Conrad 
reports. “It is a spiritual power 
house for our work. Here Chris- 
tian fellowship is deepened and 
unity is solidified.” 


The Rural Community Train- 
ing School at Cumbum, South 
India, has just graduated its first 
class. Sixty new students made 
application for the forty places 
left vacant by the graduates. 


A new church has been organ- 
ized in the Jhargram field, Bengal- 
Orissa, during the past year with 
51 members. In 72 villages over 
an area of 1,449 miles, ten Indian 
preachers are at work. One 
church has its members scattered 
in 17 different villages. 


Attila Csopjak, many years a 
great figure among Hungarian 
Baptists, energetic preacher and 
leader in the denominational work, 
died in January. At the Third 
Baptist World Congress in Stock- 
holm he was spokesman for Hun- 
gary. His tall figure and long 
white beard attracted much atten- 
tion. His death at the age of 81 


leaves a serious gap in the ranks of 
Hungarian Baptists. 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorLD WIDE GUILD 


THE Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 




















Mission Study Training 
for Leaders 

Young people, and older ones 
too, are again turning their 
thoughts toward vacation with 
memories of happy days spent in 
Summer Conferences, Baptist As- 
semblies, House Parties and 
Camps. 

We are listing on this page the 
full schedule of summer confer- 
ences and assemblies in the hope 
that many will avail themselves 
of the privileges they offer. 
Churches should select their lead- 
ers for mission study classes ear- 
ly enough to give them this op- 
portunity for preparation. The 
themes for the coming year are 
“Japan” and “Orientals in the 
United States.” The Department 
will be glad to send information 
concerning new books, helps, pro- 
grams and denominational plans 
which should be included in the 
educational plans for the year. 
Interdenominational Committees 
and Deans of the various State 
Assemblies will answer requests. 


Summer Conferences 
Season of 1934 


File this schedule for future 
reference. It will not 
be published again 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 
or Missions 

June 16-24—Mt. Hermon, Cal. 
June 20-26—Winona Lake, Ind. 
June 20-27—Boulder, Col. 
June 25—July 2—Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 5-12—Eagles Mere, Pa. 
July 6-14—Northfield, Mass. 
July 12—Bethesda, Ohio 
Aug. 19-26—Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Sept. 16-22—Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baptist SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


June 11-22—Pine Rest, Paradise, Cal. 

June 23-30—East Bay Camp, Lake Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 

June 25—-July 6—Ogden Canyon, Utah 

June 25-July 6—Higgins Academy, 
Charleston, Maine 

June 29-July 4—Camp Sierra, Cal. 

July 2-13—Hightstown, N. J. 

July 6-13—Chetek, Wis. 

July 7-14—Lake Geneva, Wis. (Chicago 
Young People) 

July 9-15—Lake Metigoshe, N. D. 

July 9-19—Ketchum, Idaho 

July 9-20—Storrs, Conn. 

July 9-20—Presque Isle, Maine 

July 9-20—Palmer Lake, Col. 

July 15-27—Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 16—-26—Kalamazoo, Mich. 

July 16—-27—Burton, Wash. 

July 17-27—Lake Tahoe, Nev. 

July 17-29—Lake Koronis, Minn. 

July 22-Aug. 3—Christy Park, Kans. 

July 23-29—Cedaredge, Col. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Franklin, Ind. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Templed Hills, Mont. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Cascadia, Ore. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Black Hills, S. D. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Granville, Ohio 

July 30-Aug. 6—Twinlow, Wash. 

July 30—Aug. 10—Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 30-Aug. 10—Factoryville, Pa. 

July 31-Aug. 10—Green Lake, Wis. 

Aug. 6-17—Casper, Wyo. 

Aug. 6-17—Prescott, Ariz. 

Aug. 6-17—Hastings, Nebr. 

Aug. 6-17—Ottawa, Kans. 

Aug. 7-17—Philippi, W. Va. 

Aug. 12-19—Wawasee, Ind. 

Aug. 18-26—Sumneytown, Pa. 

Aug. 19-31—Idyllwild, Cal. 

Aug. 20-25—Mahaffey (1st period), Pa. 

Aug. 27-31—Mahaffey (2nd period) , Pa. 

Aug. 20-31—Ocean Park, Maine 


Women’s House Parties 


June 6-8—Lake Koronis, Minn. 
July 9-12—Kalamazoo, Mich. 
July 16-19—Grove City, Pa. 
July 23-26—Lewisburg, Pa. 
Aug. 14-16—Green Lake, Wis. 
Sept. 6-7—Cortland, N. Y. 
Sept. 27-28—Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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W. W. G. House Parties anp 
Girts’ CAMpPs 


June 15-17—Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 23-July 1—Pacific Palisades, Cal. 

June 24~-July 8—Tippecanoe Lake, Ind. 

July 2-14—Mahaffey (Junior), Pa. 

July 12-15—Kalamazoo, Mich. 

July 20-23—Cascadia, Ore. 

July 22-29—Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 23-Aug. 3—Granville, Ohio 

July 23-Aug. 4—Sumneytown, Pa. 

July 28-Aug. 11—Ocean Park (Camp 
Ataloa), Maine 

July 30-Aug. 6—————(Girls’ Encamp- 
ment), W. Va. 

Aug. 6-18—Mahaffey, Pa. 

Aug. 13-18—Round Lake, N. Y. 

Aug. 18-19—Bloomington, Ill. 


Boys’ anp Giris’ CAMPS 


July 9-21—Sumneytown (Junior), Pa. 


Boys’ Camps 


June 21-27—Black Hills, S. D. 
June 25—July 7—Sumneytown, Pa. 
June 25—July 5—Ogema, Wis. 
June 29-July 4—Camp Sierra, Cal. 
June 29-July 6—Old Oak Farm, N. Y. 
July 2-14—Ocean Park (1st period), Me. 
July 2-14—Mahaffey (Junior), Pa. 
July 8-21—Tippecanoe Lake, Ind. 
July 9-18—Lake Ashmere, Mass. 
July 9-20—Walkerville, Mich. 
July 9-20—Palmer Lake, Col. 
July 9-20—Ketchum, Idaho 
July 16-28—Ocean Park (2nd period), 
Maine 
July 16-28—Mahafiey, Pa. 
July 22-Aug. 3—Christy Park, Kans. 
July 23-29—Cedaredge, Col. 
July 23-Aug. 3—Templed Hills, near Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 
July 23—Aug. 3—Granville, Ohio 
July 23-Aug. 3—Cascadia—35 miles from 
Albany, Ore. 
Aug. 6-17—Casper, Wyo. 
Aug. 18-25—Eaton, N. Y. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1—Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Palomar Mountain, Cal. 
Pine Rest, Paradise, Cal. 
Cowen, W. Va. 
Lake Koronis, Mim. 
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Royal Ambassadors in Vermont 


Beginning with this issue and 
continuing periodically we plan 
to feature items of interest of 
Royal Ambassador groups in indi- 
vidual States. Vermont has the 
honor of being the first in this 
plan. Rev. Homer C. Bryant is 
High Counsellor for Vermont, and 
through his cooperation these 
items are made available. 


Grenfell Chapter No. 630, 
North Troy, Vermont, Rev. B. 
H. Curtis, Pastor. This chap- 
ter, about a year old, was formed 
from the Junior-Intermediate 
class in the church school. They 
have an organized choir, and their 
singing at the Sunday evening 
service has been a helpful feature. 
They have been studying Builders 
of a New World as a class in 
the six-weeks’ school of missions. 
A year ago they gave a half-hour 
concert over radio station WDEV, 
Waterbury. The boys have been 
reading Contrasts, The New Tes- 
tament, and books on the reading 
contest. One Sunday evening 
service was given over entirely to 
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ihe’ Three Vermont Chapters 
Top to Bottom: Judson Chapter, 
Windsor; Grenfell Chapter, North 
Troy; Roger Williams Chapter, 
Newport. The Newport church is 
almost on the Canadian border 





Chapters in Vermont 


Place Chapter No. 
Montpelier Judson 7 
Burlington James Laughton 15 
Bellows Falls Ufford 16 


East Poultney James Laughton 45 


Websterville Frank Higgins 232 
Bennington James Haswell 245 
Newport Livingstone 350 
Windsor Judson 367 
Richford Judson 416 
Panton Judson 441 
Poultney Galahad 463 
Brandon Grenfell 539 
Lincoln Going 544 
Newport Roger Williams 589 
Vergennes Grenfell 618 
North Troy Grenfell 630 














this chapter. They dramatized 
the pastor’s sermon in an inter- 
esting manner. The accompany- 
ing picture shows some of the 
boys. 


Judson Chapter, No. 7, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, A. Robertson, 
Chief Counsellor. On the eve- 
ning of January 8th, the chapter 
conducted its annual installation. 
A large group of friends of the 
boys were present, and declared 
this one of the finest services of its 
kind they had ever witnessed. 
“Tt was beautifully conducted 
with reverence, dignity, and 
quietness.” Rev. H. C. Bryant, 
High Counsellor for Vermont, 
made the address. 


Judson Chapter, No. 367, 
Windsor, Vermont, Rev. C. M. 
Fogg, Pastor; Glenn A. Rain- 
both, Chief Counsellor. This 
chapter, organized in 1930, re- 
cently presented a dramatization 
entitled “Livingstone and Stanley 
Meet and Part.” In January of 
this year the chapter provided a 
supper to which the parents were 
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invited, and degree work was ex- 
emplified to an appreciative audi- 
ence. Rev. Harold Hanson of 
Claremont, N. H., was guest 
speaker. On Sunday evening, 
February 11th, these Ambassa- 
dors presented a dramatization of 
“Twenty-one Months a Prisoner,” 
depicting a scene in the life of 
Adoniram Judson. The church 
has now appointed the members 
of this chapter as ushers, and they 
take up the offering at each Sun- 
day evening service. 


Judson Chapter, No. 416, 
Richford, Vermont, Rev. R. A. 
Lundy, Pastor. This chapter 
was organized in the fall of 1930 
with twenty members. It is con- 
nected with the Boy Scout troop 
of the church, and its activities 
are church-centered. The record 
of these four years reads like a bit 
of romance. Three of the original 
groups are now in college. Am- 
bassador-in-chief Stanton Baker 
is now at Springfield College and 
is looking forward to some field of 
service. Two other boys are at 
Middlebury College in Vermont 
and are on the Dean’s list for ex- 
cellence in scholarship. Three 
boys are working. Their basket- 
ball team has won its way into the 
State tournament. Four other 
members have been Christian 
Endeavor Society Presidents. 
Five of the original 20 boys united 
with the church by baptism, and 
more than that number have since 
been baptized. Their program 
has been highly profitable, and the 
cold and the snow of Vermont do 
not deter them in their progress. 
Congratulations, Richford! 


Roger Williams Chapter, No. 
589, Newport, Vermont, Rev. 
W. F. Sturtevant, Pastor; Ar- 
thur Mooney, Chief Counsellor. 
This chapter was organized in 
November 1932, and one sentence 


in the report reads, “Nothing finer 
could have been done for the 
boys.” An energetic, devoted, 
Christian leader, Arthur Mooney 
has set himself to the task of 
widening the  world-friendship 
vision of these boys. It is func- 
tioning in many different under- 
takings. Its initiations have pro- 
duced wonderful impressions. Its 
social affairs show wide capacity 
for fun. Its participation in the 
religious program of the church is 
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its outstanding feature, and the 
church itself, almost on the Ca- 
nadian border line, renders a large 
service on that frontier. See snap- 
shot of the boys in the group. 


* & 


Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“If you are going to do anything 
permanent for the average man, 
you have got to begin before he is 
aman. The chances of success lie 
in working with the boy, and not 
with the man.” 











WORLD WIDE GUILD 

















“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by, 
That hosts of my children are hungry 
for bread 
While you at the tables of plenty are 
fed? ; 


How can you be deaf to their cry? 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by, 
That millions in darkness of soul cry 
for Light, 
While you, whom Christ’s love saved 
from similar plight, 
Have knowledge to answer that cry? 


“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by, 
That Christ, the world-Saviour, hath 
trusted in you 
As He loved, to love; as He did, to do? 
Would you His Commission deny?” 


These verses are old yet ever 
new in their implications. They 
appeared in The Guild Gleam, a 
very unusual State Guild Bulletin 
published monthly in mimeograph 
form by Oregon Guilders. 


Guitp Day 1n Rocuester. For 
full details concerning our Seventh 
Annual Conference and Banquet, 
and directions for reaching the 
Baptist Temple, see April Mis- 
SIONS, page 245. Remember, there 


will be no free entertaining. One 
dollar includes lodging and break- 
fast in homes. The Rochester 
and Powers Hotels offer lodging 
for one dollar without breakfast. 
When writing for entertainment, 
please state whether you prefer a 
home or a hotel. This is impor- 
tant. At the Banquet our inspira- 
tional speaker will be Helen Criss- 
man Thompson. 


Stupy THEME For Next YEAR. 
Japan is the Foreign theme and 
Orientals in the United States the 
Home, both fascinating themes 
with unusually interesting, study 
books as follows: Junior: Japan 
and Her People (Foreign), Gold 
Mountain (Home); Teen Age: 
Typhoon Days in Japan (For- 
eign), Out of the Far East 
(Home); Senior: Japanese Women 
Speak (Foreign), Orientals in 
American Life (Home). Special 
programs will be prepared for Jun- 
ior and Teen-Age, but not for the 
Senior groups. They will use helps 
prepared for the adult groups. 
Our two Missionary Heroine books 
and programs are still listed as “al- 
ternates” for the Teen-Age groups. 


Reapine Contest. The list of 
reading books is diversified in in- 
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Class, Camp 
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Park; Mother 
and Daugh- 
ter Banquet, 
Lakeport, 
N. H. 


Esther 
Hatch, Ames- 
bury, Mass., 
winner of a 
Guild pin for 
character de- 
velopment 


Below: S. Cali- 


fornia House 
Party, Pacific 
Palisades 


terest and content and may be 
found, as usual, in Guild Goals and 
the National Missionary Reading 
Contest leaflet. Again we suggest 
that you begin at once to read and 
utilize the long summer days and 
evenings. 


Guitp Prosects. These will be 
continued at the urgent request of 
many leaders. The Project leaflet 
is 5 cents. Guild Goals explains 
educational and project activities 
for the entire year multum im 
parvo! 


General Guild Theme is Guild 
Rays, based on Ps. 34:5: “They 
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looked unto him and were radi- 
ant.” Two hymns are suggested, 
“Lord of all being, throned afar,” 
to the tune “Louvan,” and “Oh 
Master, let me walk with Thee.” 
This theme is full of beautiful 
symbolism. As we try to live it 
through each day, may our per- 
sonalities become suffused with 
that divine light which is the Light 
of all the World. 
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Oregon’s ‘“‘Best Ever”’ 


Depression to the contrary, Ore- 
gon Guild girls rallied 235 strong 
for their third mid-year House 
Party in Salem, February 17th- 
18th. In addition there were 50 
visitors. They began Saturday at 
noon and closed after church Sun- 
day morning. The theme was 
“Gleaning with Ruth,” and it was 
worked out in Blanche Hodge’s 
usual original and spiritual form. 


Mother and Daughter 


From Immanuel Church, Los 
Angeles, comes a peppy report of 
their Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet: “The Fidelity and Loyalty 
Chapters invited all girls from 12 
to 21 years with their mothers, 
and we had 125 guests. This was 
planned hoping to acquaint the 
mothers with the Guild idea, and 
to enlist new girls for our Chap- 
ters. Two new groups are ready 
to organize as a result of that ef- 
fort.” The Toast list was as fol- 
lows, and is a good one to copy. 
After the toasts the dialogue 
“Every Mother’s Daughter” was 
given. “What the Guild means to 
a Guild Girl,” “—to a Mother,” 
“__to the Woman’s League,” “—to 
the Church,” “What the Guilds of 
Immanuel mean to the Los An- 
geles Federation.” 


Rhode Island’s Missionary Tea 


This year it was held in Calvary 
Church, Providence, Saturday aft- 
ernoon, which accounts for the 
largeattendance. ThisAnnualTea 
is always carried out beautifully 
in its appointments, and is just as 
lovely as any social affair. Why 
should we not honor the Lord and 
His work with our best? During 
the social hour a harpist played, 
but preceding all this was a devo- 
tional program and a gripping mes- 
sage from Miss Harriet Streeter, 
who spent her first twelve years in 
India and is now in Pembroke Col- 





lege. She was dressed in costume, 
and showed some of the native 
handcraft. 


New Chapter in the Philippines 


We are glad that you have en- 
rolled us in the World Wide Guild. 
Last year we had 18 members, but 
only six of that group are left. 
The others are all promoted to the 
older Guild because they are now 
in High School. But we got busy 
and have five new members, mak- 
ing our group 11. Our monthly 
programs are interesting. We al- 
ways have a devotional period, 
program, dialogues or speaker, 
special music and work, and close 
with the candle service. 

This year we are making a lay- 
ette for the nursery in Emmanuel 
Hospital. The garments are so 
tiny. Last year we made scrap- 
books, handkerchiefs for the pas- 
tors’ wives, a patchwork quilt for 
the children’s ward at the Hospi- 
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tal, and earned money to buy fans 
and handkerchiefs for 18 girls at 
the Santa Barbara Leprosorium, 
We are really trying to be Worth 
While Girls and to serve our Mas- 
ter the best we can. 


Report of the Lakeport, N. H., 
Guild 


These New Hampshire girls 
were happy when they were in- 
vited to join the World Wide 
Guild. They are the Tuck-a- 
bache Class, which is an Indian 
name meaning, “Add to and Stick 
Together.” Spurred by the great 
need of the millions who do not 
yet know about Christ, they have 
pledged $25 a year to missions for 
the last three years. They enter- 
tained the Laconia Guild several 
times, sent delegates to the House 
Party at Jaffrey, a Christmas gift 
box to Kodiak Orphanage, Alaska. 
Every month extracts from Mis- 
SIONS are read. 








Children’s World Crusade 














Every Land’s Children 
By Mary Atwater TAYLOR 


Every land’s children east and 
west, 

Golden or brown or white, 

Are alike in the eyes of Heaven 

And God’s clear sight. 


Little hands that join the chain 
That links us all in one, 

And over all a Father’s hands— 
And the same sun. 


A Look Ahead 


The first of May is always wel- 
come because it begins a new year, 
new plans are ready and the vic- 
tories of the past year are hailed. 
At this writing I cannot give fig- 
ures for the year. Come to Roch- 


ester, May 22nd, for the C. W. C. 
Conference at Baptist Temple 
and hear what has been done and 
may be done for the children. 
From 9:30 a.m. till 4:30 P.M, 
Conference. At six P.M. a ban- 
quet with the Guild girls, tickets 
$1.00, children 75 cents. For full 
particulars regarding reserva- 
tions, over-night entertainment, 
etc., see April Missions, page 247. 
When writing for accommoda- 
tions, be sure to state whether you 
prefer a hotel or a home. 


The Reading Contest list con- 
tains some splendid new books 
this year. Some will seem to be 
expensive, but take the list to the 
Public Library and ask that they 
be put on the shelves. 
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Chicago Crusaders in a Civic Parade 


The Standard of Excellence for 
the C. W. C. is in leaflet form, and 
will be a decided help to leaders. 
Order from 152 Madison Ave., 
New York, or 218 Lancaster Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


hau, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bird’s-Eye Views 

Flemington, N. J. The Her- 
alds have had a_twelve-week 
course on Africa during the week- 
day session of the church school; 
made a call drum for the gift box; 
closed with a public meeting on 
Sunday evening, which was large- 
ly attended; each child read an 
original article on some part of 
their work; exhibits of children’s 
handwork and curios collected by 
them, pictures, etc. The news- 
paper gave a splendid account of 
it. The leader writes: “It has 
been a great joy to me, and the 
children are having a worth while 
experience.” 

Hammondsport, N. Y. How 


the children have enjoyed the 
work this year! They are so en- 


thusiastic and peppy, so willing to 
help. They were proud to see a 


picture of Miss Anderson and the 
doll and the name of their church 
as having a part in it. 


First Swedish Church, San 
Francisco. The Crusaders enjoy 
their missionary work, reading the 
books and Missrons. Our meet- 
ings are conducted by the children 
themselves with as many taking 
part as possible. We have a mis- 
sionary story told or dramatized 
at each meeting. 


First Church, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Three groups met on Sun- 
day morning, with a total of 187 
members. Each group adopted 
its own missionary in Africa. At 
the close of the study an evening 
meeting was held, to which Cru- 
saders of other churches were in- 
vited. 

Cadillac, Mich. In February 
our Crusaders entertained their 
mothers beginning with a pot-luck 
supper at five o’clock followed by 
a program of music, book review, 
memory scripture and poems, and 
a play. It was the very coldest 
night of the year, 22 degrees below 
zero, but very few were missing. 


Crusaders in Civic Parade 


To celebrate the completion of 
a paving project in which the town 
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of Shabbona, IIl., had every reason 

for being justly proud, a two-day 
program of activities and enter- 
tainment was staged. One fea- 
ture was a parade in which nearly 
all the merchants and organiza- 
tions participated. The picture 
shows the float furnished by the 
Baptist Church, of which Rev. W. 
Edson Dutton is pastor. Mr. 
Dutton writes: “The children 
sang the Crusader songs as the 
parade moved down the street and 
gave a very fine testimony to all 
who looked on. We feel that it 
was one of the best opportunities 
our church ever had to express 
her ideals for the children. For 
weeks afterward the people com- 
mented favorably.” 


Kobe San 


Kobe San has been in New 
Hampshire for two months. She 
is the doll sent to our Crusaders 
from the children in Zenrin Kin- 
dergarten, Kobe, as a love gift. 
She has traveled through the 
States, visiting 16 different towns 
in New Hampshire and several 
churches in some towns. In Con- 
cord she was taken not only to 
the different groups in the church, 
but to the public schools. From 









Belgian Congo boys like to cook 
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Lebanon, N. H., comes this word: 
“Kobe San visited us today and 
was enthusiastically received in 
all departments, from beginners 
to adults. I wish something of 
the friendliness the children feel 
for one another might be shared 
by the political leaders of Japan 
and America.” 


Additions 


The following C. W. C. organ- 
izations have been added to the 
list of contributors to Miss Ander- 
son’s doll: 

California: Visalia, First. 

New Hampshire: Hampton, Exeter, Mil- 
ford, Brentwood, Lebanon, Somersworth, 
Plaistow, Hampton Falls. 

Towa: Washington. 

Maine: Mapleton. 

New York: Richmond Hill. 

Pennsylvania: Wilkinsburg. 

Kansas: Hutchinson, First; Alden; Em- 


poria. 
South Dakota: Centerville, Ipswich. 
Washington: Bellingham, First. 
Wisconsin: Hortonville; Wauwatosa; W. 
Allis. 
Utah: Ogden, First. 


Czechoslovak Children Enjoy 
Guests from Harlem 


When I suggested inviting the 
Negro boys and girls from Harlem 
to our vacation school party, the 
children were delighted. They 
began at once making elaborate 
preparations and astonished me 
with their plans and ideas. We 
decided to have the American, 
Czechoslovak and Christian flags 
up and to sing some of our Czecho- 
slovakian songs. Three girls were 
to come in their beautiful cos- 
tumes and I was to borrow a 
Slovak costume from the mother 
of one of our boys. 

As we talked about the Negroes 
the children said, “Let’s show 
them that we are their friends.” 

When our friends arrived, I 
gave the words of welcome in 
Czechoslovak and then in English 
and told them how truly glad we 
were to have them, and that we 
wanted them to feel at home with 


us because we were all God’s chil- 
dren. Then the eighteen Negro 
children sang their spirituals. We 
talked a bit about Czechoslovakia, 
the land of John Hus, and ex- 
plained the symbols of our flag. 
Together we gave the salutes 
to the American flag, the Chris- 
tian flag, and the Bible. We 
were deeply moved when we 
heard “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot,” and our guest teacher offered 
the benediction. As our Har- 
lem friends were leaving, they 
thanked us and said, “We all had 
a good time.”—Anna Sabados. 








Boys’ and Girls’ Column 








Dear Crusaders: 

The Heralds and Crusaders of 
the Bergen Baptist Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., send greetings to all 
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Crusaders everywhere. How fine 
it would be if we all could know 
each other in person. Have you 
been studying about the boys and 
girls of Africa as we have? Edina 
and Mone Zo have become real 
friends. Then, too, we loved the 
story of Peter Bingo and the 
Others. “A Round Table” meet- 
ing closed our study of Africa. In 
addition to our story we had a 
question and answer game on 
Africa and African refreshments, 
consisting of cocoa, peanut sand- 
wiches and cocoanut cookies. At 
Christmas time we made ten post- 
card houses and filled them with 
useful gifts for poor children. 
About 25 attend our meetings. 
Once a year we meet with the 
Women’s Missionary Society in an 
evening meeting. Let us all try 
to be better Crusaders in 1934.— 
Muriel Schuermann. 











» LHE CONFERENCE TABLE. 











Building the Wall 


The new gift-boxes, now ready, 
are in the form of attractive little 
red bricks. They can be used by 
the “repairers of the breach” in 
building again our Baptist mis- 
sionary walls. At the end of the 
year we pray that we may say 
“and so built we the wall, for the 
people had a mind to work.” 

With these boxes goes the fol- 
lowing month-by-month program. 
It will be effective not only for 
regular women’s circles but also 
for business and professional wom- 
en’s groups who are clamoring for 
a new program to take the place 
of “Around the World in Ten 
Hours” and “Arts and Crafts.” 


Montu-By-Montu 
PROGRAM 
May: Commitment Meeting. 
“Send me . . . that I may build.” 
Neh. 2:5. 


Let each officer tell what she plans to 
do. Have one member represent the 
society and pledge herself to the work. 
Distribute gift boxes. The pastor may 
be asked to speak on personal and lo- 
cal church responsibility. Installation 
Service may be used. 


JuNE: Cooperation. 

“Come and let us build up the wall.” 
Neh. 2:17. 

Interdenominational work at home 
and abroad. Reports on union col- 
leges, Oriental colleges, migrant work, 
Indian schools. Service: Try to get 
new members. 


Juty: Summer Christmas Tree. 
“Send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared.” Neh. 8:10. 
Ask each member to bring a Christ- 
mas package to put on the summer 
Christmas tree for missionaries. Read 
a Christmas story. 


Avueust: Porch Party. 

“They read... distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading.” Neh. 8:8. 
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The choir, dressed in Swedish peasant costume, of the Temple Hill {Swedish} Baptist Church of 
Cadillac, Mich. Miss Evelyn Benson, choir secretary, writes that they “are readers of MIS- 


SIONS and enjoy it very much.” 


Have some one read a missionary 
story while the members do White 
Cross work. Picnic lunch or supper. 


SEPTEMBER: Summer Experiences. 
“We returned all of us to the wall, 

every one unto his work.” Neh. 4:15. 
Report summer experiences, includ- 

ing summer conferences attended. 


Ocroser: Good Citizenship. 

“Remember the Lord . . . and fight 
for your brethren, your sons, and your 
daughters, your wives, and your 
houses.” Neh. 4:14. 

Discuss the questions, Why should 
Christian women vote? How shall 
they vote intelligently? What other 
duties besides voting do we owe to our 
country? Book review: Home Mis- 
sion Study Book, Orientals in America. 


Novemser: World Friendship. 
“From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same the Lord’s 
name is to be praised.” Psa. 113:3. 
Book review: Foreign Mission Study 
Book, Japanese Women Speak. Serv- 
ice: Let each woman adopt a mission- 
ary guest and write her a letter. 





Gunnerfeldt is chorus director 


DecemsBer: World Peace. 

“His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” Isa. 9:6. 





At Rochester 


The Committee of Conference 
is planning three very important 
conferences for women at Roches- 
ter. The first two will discuss the 
future of women’s work in our de- 
nomination. The last will discuss 
promotional plans, the W. W. G., 
the C. W. C., and Missionary Edu- 
cation. Dates and hours are as 
follows: 


Wednesday — May 22 at 5:15 p.m. 
Thursday — May 23 at 4:45 pm. 
Saturday — May 25 at 2:00 pm. 


There will be a Woman’s ban- 
quet Saturday evening and a Mis- 
sionaries Tea on Sunday, May 
27th, also the Woman’s Bible 
Class Sunday morning, May 27th. 


Rev. O. R. Gunnerfeldt is pastor of the church and Mrs. 


World Peace Program. Christmas 
Offering. Service: Invite some friend 
to go with you. Have a vacant chair 
at the meeting by each member who 
has not brought a guest. (Announce 
this in advance.) 


January: Stewardship. 

“Bring the first fruits of our ground, 
and the first fruits of all fruit of all 
trees, year by year, unto the house of 
the Lord.” Neh. 10:35. 

Program on Stewardship: of the 
gospel message, of the home, of time, 
talents, money. Open gift boxes. 
Distribute boxes again. 


Fesruary: Interracial Friendship. 

“Concerning a stranger . . . that 
cometh out of a far country for thy 
name’s sake . . . when he shall come 
and pray toward this house: Hear 
thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and 
do according to all that the stranger 
calleth to thee for: that all people of 
the earth may know thy name.” I 
Kings 8:41-48. 

Invite a man or woman of another 
race to conduct your devotional serv- 
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ice or take part in your program. 
Christian Americanization program. 


Marca: The Home. 


“Every one over against his house.’ 
Neh. 3:28. 

Discuss the Christian home in the 
present day. Invite C. W. C. or 
W. W. G. group to take part at the 
end and have a party for them. 


Apriu: Missions. ay! 

“So the wall was finished . . . they 
perceived that this work was wrought 
of God.” Neh. 6:15, 16. 

Program on the magazine Missions. 
Check up on your year’s work. How 
many new members have been added 
to your society? Have you reached 
the goals you set for yourselves in the 
May meeting? Gift box opening. 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep BY EizaABETH I. FENsom 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















** Adopt, Adapt, Adept”’ 

These words, discovered in a 
conference note-book, recalled the 
leader’s advice to program build- 
ers to adopt plans and methods of 
interest, adapt such plans and 
methods to local needs, and to 
give the time and thought neces- 
sary to become adept at the work. 
That many Women’s Societies 
have heeded this advice is shown 
by the variety of year books hav- 
ing the same general theme but 
differing widely as to program 
topics and methods of presenta- 
tion. Many have made use of the 
plans reported from time to time 
in the Open Forum. The out- 
lines offered this month are all 
worthy of adoption, and adept 
program builders can _ readily 
adapt them to include the new 
study themes, “Japan” and “Ori- 
entals in the United States.” 


**God’s Harvest Field”’ 

Under this general heading, the 
Women’s Society of Central 
Church, Wayne, Pa., presented 
last year a series of successful mis- 
sionary programs. : 

A study of Tue Fievp began with a 
devotional service based on the prom- 
ise, “Ask and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance.” This 
was followed by a missionary address, 
Fertile Soil. 


PREPARATION OF THE Sort described 
the work of our missionaries, Pioneers 
of Yesterday and Tillers of Today. 
The devotional topic was, “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.” 








OFFICIAL SAILING 


for the 


FIFTH BAPTIST 
WORLD CONGRESS 


In Berlin—Aug. 4 to 10 
RED STAR LINE 
MINNETONKA 


(22,000 gross tons) 
from New York July 20 


The popular Minnetonka, formerly exclu- 
sively First Class, and now carrying Tourist 
Class passengers only, has been chosen as 
the official sailing for the Fifth Baptist 
World Congress, offering full ‘‘run of the 
ship’’—all the best staterooms, decks, 
public rooms and other facilities — at 
economical Tourist rates. 


Advance sailings for the Congress will be 
the popular Cabin steamers of the United 
States Lines, President Roosevelt June 27 and 
President Harding July 11. 

A complete program of inclusive all-expense 
tours, from $316 upwards, has been arranged 
for these sailings with the cooperation of the 
Northern Baptist members of the Trans- 
portation Committee. 

Full information about the steamers, rates 
and tour program on application to — 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


or any office of 


UNITED STATES LINES 
RED STAR LINE Za 


Main Office—1 Broadway, New York 
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Sowine, with devotionals (Luke 
5:5-18), pictured Neglected Peoples 
(Migrants and Frontiersmen). 

SUNSHINE AND Rain (God’s Part), 
the topic for December, featured a 
play When Christ was Born, in the de- 
votional service. Open Doors in Latin 
America was the missionary topic, 
Scripture keynote: John 3:16. 

CuLTIVATION described “the three 
ways’ of spreading the Gospel: Teach- 
ing, Healing, Preaching. Devotional: 
Soul Cultivation (Proverbs 4). 

Tares, with a devotional on Psalm 
37:1-7, had the program topic Over. 
coming in China (Book reviews) . 

Reapinea had two topics, Ingather- 
ing Through Christian Centers and 
Training Laborers. Devotional: “Lift 
up thine eyes and look on the fields,” 

BinDING was devoted to civics— 
Brotherhood Through Good Citizen- 
ship. Devotional: “He who loveth 
God loveth his brother also.” 

STORING AND SHARING was a Round 
Table discussion of stewardship. De- 
votional: Acts 20:35. Mal. 3:10. 
(Note: Helpful stewardship literature 
can be obtained from your State Con- 
vention office.) 

Fruit OF THE Fievp featured a mis- 
sionary address on The Triumph of 
Missions. Devotional: Luke 15:3-10. 

In May a Mother and Daughter 
banquet was held. The program, 
Dream Castles, gave great satisfaction 
“not only because of its beauty and 
gaiety, but also because of the pos- 
sibility of presenting those things for 
which the Mother and Daughter 
movement stands.” Through _ the 
kindness of the author, Mrs. Thomas 
J. Hopkins, it has been made available 
to Open Forum readers. If you would 
like a copy, send the Conductor a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for 
April Program Pointers. 


*¢ Jesus, the Light 
of the World”’ 

The significance of the title of 
Dr. Franklin’s book, The Never 
Failing Light, appealed to many 
group leaders. The first year 
book with this general theme to 
reach the Conductor’s desk was 
from Calvary Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (See October Mis- 
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sions). The Women’s Society of 
First Church, Clinton, Iowa, has 
chosen the same theme with the 
following program topics: Gleams 
from Our Farther Lights, a pre- 
view of the year’s programs by 
means of a candle-lighting service. 
This meeting stressed “reconsecra- 
tion.” Light Rather Than Dark- 
ness, a debate stressing “prayer” 
and “peace.” Our Lamplighters 
in Assam, opening of mite boxes, 
stressing “stewardship.” Sunshine 
Birthday Breakfast, letters from 
the members’ missionary prayer 
partners. Light Through Heal- 
ing, stressing “service.” <A Feast 
of Lanterns, stressing “friendliness 
to strangers.” The Lamp of 
Knowledge, missionary reading. 
Follow the Gleam, butterfly ban- 
quet, with the girls of the church 
as guests. Reflected Rays from 
Baptist World Alliance, stressing 
“gratitude.” Starlight Round the 
World (December meeting). 











A PERSONAL 
BUT NOT 
A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER 


Mr. ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 
Prince George Hotel 

Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Gutterson: 


I attended a breakfast meeting of the Foreign 
Board on the second floor of the Prince George 
Hotel this morning. I was quite surprised at the 
large number of men who make the hotel their 
headquarters when they come to New York for 
the board meetings. 


received by the hotel and is one of many 


The above is an exact copy of a letter 
similar letters received. Why don’t you 


make the Prince George Hotel your home 
when in New York? 


LARGE COMFORTABLE ROOMS, QUIET, 
WITH BATH, AS LOW AS 


$2.00 per day 


We will be pleased to mail a booklet to you 
describing the many features of the hotel. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
WHEN WRITING 


PRINCE GEORGE 


HOTEL «=: 
5th Avenue and 28th St., New York 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY 
THIS PICTURE? 


Misstons will give a year’s subscription to the first three persons 
who send in a correct identification of this photograph. If a 
winner is already a subscriber, his or her subscription will be 
extended for another year, or it will be assigned on request to a 
friend. Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 


The picture at 
the right has been 
taken from the 
files of used cuts 
in MISSIONS’ 
office. Can you 
identify it by 
telling where the 
photograph was 
taken, what was 
the occasion, and 
who are the two 
men? 





In fairness to 
contestants liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance, the date 
when the maga- 
zine arrives and 
the date of the 
postmark on 
their return 
envelope are 
determining 
factors. Con- 
testants should 
indicate the pre- 
cise date when 
the magazine is 
received, 


Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
For\the correct title to the picture in the March contest 
and prize winners, see page 320 


Pictures thus far in this contest have apparently been fairly easy 
to identify, judging by the increasing number of answers sent in. 
This picture should prove a little more difficult of identification. 


MARY O. LAKE 


Miss Mary O. Lake, for 25 years a 
missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, died at 
Mineral Wells, Texas, March 19, 1934. 
Born at Fairfield, Texas, December 1, 
1876, and reared in a Methodist fam- 
ily, Miss Lake at the age of seventeen 
entered a Catholic convent where she 


studied for a year. Later she united 
with a Baptist church and decided to 
give her life to missionary service in a 
Catholic country. Her first appoint- 
ment was to Yelarde, New Mexico, in 
1904. In 1908 she was transferred to 
Ponce, P. R., where she served until 
1927. Her last year of missionary 
work was in the Bauchet Mexican 
Mission at Los Angeles. 
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Mona of the Kiowas 
Is Dead 


By Hargtet R. Kine 


N ONE of the raids of the Kiowa 

Indians into Texas in 1862, a tiny 
white baby girl, Millie Dugan, was 
captured and brought into the Kiowa 
country. Here she grew up as the 
adopted daughter of Chief Aperian 
Crow and his wife Ahmate. She was 
loved and cared for by these influen- 
tial Kiowas, brought up in Kiowa com- 
fort, taught to love the Kiowa gods, 
and all the old heathen life. She 
spoke the Kiowa language altogether, 
having forgotten entirely the few Eng- 
lish words which her baby lips had 
learned before her capture. She lived 
the Kiowa life and loved it. She 
hated the white race and ran to hide 
when she heard that the white rela- 
tives were hunting for her, near the 
Kiowa camps. When the white mis- 
sionaries came, her hatred of the white 
people extended even to them and she 
continually repelled any friendliness 
shown by them, determined not to ac- 
cept the white man’s religion. 

Her love was deep and strong for her 
Kiowa family; for her brave Kiowa 
husband, Scout Goombi, and for all of 
her Kiowa friends. No sacrifice was 
too great for these, and she worked in- 
cessantly for their comfort. She be- 
lieved implicitly in the ten Kiowa gods, 
teaching her children to worship them. 
She was an indefatigable worker, mak- 
ing tepees, chopping down trees for 
poles, able to do any kind of work. 

At last her youngest son Joe, died. 
Joe had become a Christian and his 
mother knew this. Mrs. Goombi 
loved this son so devotedly that her 
heart was all broken up. The great 
barrier between her and the true 
religion crumbled away. Sain-toh- 
oodle turned squarely around, left for- 





Vacation 
BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Use Bible Surprise Object Lessons 
for Assembly or Story Period 
COMPLETE — FREE SAMPLE 


ARNOLD CARL WESTPHAL 
“The Children’s Shepherd”’ Salem, O. 














Mona of the Kiowas 


ever the old heathen way and accepted 
Christ. At once a wonderful transfor- 
mation took place. Gone forever was 
the old hatred of the white race and the 
missionaries. Her face was irradiated 
with a happy smile when she saw 


tite she sie siete .shie..site..ste..slie..ste...siie..slie.» 


ATTENTION 
Club Managers 


HE Editor of Missions 

would like very much at 
Rochester to meet personally 
all the Club Managers who 
are in attendance at the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
If you are a Club Manager 
and if you are there, will you 
not kindly make _ yourself 
known to him? 








Missions will have a booth 
in the Convention Exhibit 
Hall. The Editor will be at 
the booth immediately after 
adjournment of each forenoon 
and afternoon session. More- 
over, a Club Managers’ Regis- 
try will be on the table in Mis- 
sions’ booth. It is requested 
that each Club Manager call- 
ing at the booth shall sign his 
or her name and address in 
the Registry. 

Accordingly, please come 
and sign the Registry and give 
the Editor the privilege of 
making your acquaintance. 


site..siie..0iie...tiie..tie..tlie..the.the.olie..0lie..tte..ttie.thinthie.tlie,olte,...rtie.shie olin ote site sie ole olde fin oie eh. oO. -@. 2 2 9 
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them. Gone forever was the worship 
of the old gods, for the love and wor. 
ship of the True God filled her whole 
heart. Never once has she faltered or 
turned back to the old ways during 
these seven years since she became a 
Christian. Moreover, all of her chil- 
dren, and most of her grandchildren— 
33 in number—have also come to fol- 
low the Christ. 

When her life on earth closed, Janu- 
ary 14th last, just one week after the 
death of her son George, she left a 
large group with lonely hearts. Her 
funeral was a memorable occasion. 
Two old white men, who were about 
14 years old at the time of her capture 
and lived on adjacent ranches, were 
present. Two officers from Ft. Sill 
represented the army. San-toh-oodle’s 
husband, Scout Goombi, was very de- 
pendable and _ trustworthy. Many 
white people were present. Her life 
story shows the transforming power of 
the love of God in the hearts of men, 
whether they be red or white or black. 


**Another Program Maker” 


Those who used The Program 
Maker published in 1932 will be 
glad to know that Another Pro- 
gram Maker will be off the press 
by May 15th. This booklet, 
priced at 15¢, will contain eight 
complete programs on the follow- 
ing topics: Japanese, Chinese, 
Christian Centers, Negroes, Chris- 
tian Americanization, Annual 
Meeting, Temperance, and Peace. 
Order from the Baptist Literature 
Bureau or from any bookstore of 
the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 





BAPTIST 
WORLD ALLIANCE 


All Expense Tours 


Three Countries, Convention. $265. 
Four Countries, Passion Play, Con- 
vention. $325. No intermediaries em- 
ployed. SEE WHAT YOU SAVE. 


REV. ALFRED WHEELER 


Experienced Traveller, Lecturer 





Framingham, Mass. 
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ZERO TEMPERATURES 
(Continued from page 293) 


tacular aspects, as a rule they ON THE OFFICIAL SAILINGS TO THE 


> 


ANCE 
BERLIN 


AUGUST 4 to 10 


bring together people who are the 
motive force of the churches and 
fx attention directly upon the 
ideas and activities that are upper- 
most at the time. 

In spite of unfavorable economic 
conditions, the mid-year meetings 
have steadily gained in attendance 
and in quality of interest. Dur- 
ing 1933-34, in line with the policy 
adopted by the Field Activities 
Committee, the “Live It Through” 
theme was used. In almost every 
case, aS a measure of economy, 
only one speaker was assigned to 
each meeting, but unusual attend- 
ance and attention to the subjects 
in hand have marked these ses- 
sions. In several states the at- 
tendance has been substantially 
larger and the interest markedly 
higher than ever before. 

From two important states 
where the mid-years were held as 
usual, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, reports show how truly suc- 
cessful meetings can be in spite of 
surface difficulties. In Pennsyl- 
vania the association dates fell in 














RUSH HELP 
TO RUSSIA 


“We are not forgotten in America,” say 
the Baptists in Russia with rejoicing 
when a food-order reaches them. Thus 
they are encouraged to endure sufferings 
beyond description. Help is sent in a safe 
and economic way by ‘*RUSSIAN 
SERVICE,”’ the only Baptist organiza- 
tion in U. S. A. aiding Baptists in Russia 
and endorsed by the Executive Committee 
of the Baptist World Alliance. 





Rev. I. V. Neprash, Representative of 
the Baptist Union of Russia, directs the 
work under supervision of a Committee 
of eighteen nationally-known leaders 
from Northern and Southern Conventions. 


The urge is, ‘‘Save while it is possible 
to save.” Many lives have already been 
saved. Funds greatly needed for exiled 
preachers and their destitute families. 
PRAY — is their chief cry. 


Authentic information given in The 
LINK, a free bulletin, gladly mailed on 
request. Write (mentioning this publica- 
tion) to Russian M. & R. Service, 850 
E. Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sailings from New York 


Pee oe EUROPA 
\- . Peer ee DEUTSCHLAND 
TE: 64 ewe BREMEN 


pS re ALBERT BALLIN 





For full details apply Rev. William Kuhn, Gen. Sec. 


7346 Madison St., Forest Park, Ill., or the offices of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY or 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities 
A, Lr, hr, Li, hdr, Lr, Mr, Ml, Mi, Mr, Mr, Lr, Lr, 


a period of severe weather with 
temperatures from 15 to 30 de- 
grees below zero. The Board of 
Missionary Cooperation made an 
exception and sent two represent- 
atives, and such was the spirit 
and interest that Secretary B. C. 
Barrett wrote: 


“I am more than pleased to advise 
that the reaction everywhere in Penn- 
sylvania to the presence and messages 
of your two representatives was tre- 
mendously fine. We feel that we owe 
an expression of our gratitude, for I 
know that there will be decided and 
valuable results from their visit.” 


From Michigan, Secretary R. T. 
Andem wrote: 


“In spirit and in quality I think it 
was perhaps the finest set of meetings 
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I have attended in Michigan. Your 
speaker certainly captured the hearts 
of the people and did a tremendous 
piece of work in the forwarding of the 
missionary cause. In addition to 
speaking at the meetings scheduled in 
the churches, at practically each of the 
17 associations he spoke to anywhere 
from two to four hundred young peo- 
ple at the high schools and got a very 
splendid response.” 


Reduced Fares 


To the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Rochester, N. Y., May 23-28 
In Northern Baptist Convention 

territory, 30-day round trip rates of 
one and one-third of the current one- 
way first-class fare (with a minimum 
of one dollar) have been authorized 
for this occasion and will be available 
to members of this organization and 
dependent members of their families 
upon presentation of authorized iden- 
tification certificates. One certificate 
will be sufficient for each family. Cer- 
tificates may be obtained from State 
Convention Secretaries. Tickets will 
be on sale May 17th-27th inclusive in 
states close by, and on preceding dates 
in states more distant. The earliest 
date of sale is May 13th, from states 
of Washington and Oregon, when 
routed via California. 

Those intending to use these rates 
should avoid misunderstanding by 
conferring with their local ticket 
agents in advance of sale dates. 

C.J. Muus, Traffic Manager, 





Your 
Convention 
Hotel 


W ELCOME, heartily, to Roches- 
ter — and to your official Conven- 
tion hotel. The Seneca promises to 
do its part to make your visit a 
pleasant and memorable one; with 
quiet, intelligent service, excellent 
ood and sound sleep o’ nights. 
You'll find the Seneca a home of 
charm and hospitality away from 


home. 
Hotel 
Seneca 


Rochester New York 
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March Picture Contest 


The picture published on page 153 
in March showed the present hand- 
some bridge in Bedford, England, 
which replaced the old bridge where 
John Bunyan was imprisoned. 

Prize Winners: Complimentary 
subscriptions to Missions for one 
year are awarded to Mrs. Ella E. 
Eaton, Meredith, N. H.; Mrs. Elmer 
Rinker, Fort Madison, Iowa; Mrs. 
Velma Brohard, Salem, W. Va. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. H. N. 
Throckmorton, Sac City, Iowa; Mrs. 
Bert Benton, Conneaut, Ohio; Mrs. 
Susie Nelson, Marysville, Wash.; Mrs. 
H. M. Hunt, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mrs. 
John Erickson, Scandia, Alta., Can- 
ada; Minnie S. Dye, Alameda, Cal.; 
Mrs. Arza R. Hickman, Sistersville, 
W. Va.; Mrs. J. M. Rogers, Buhl, 
Idaho; Ella Callaghan, Mt. Sterling, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. S. Church, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. John R. Yeaton, Isles- 
boro, Maine; Mrs. Edna Moulton, 
Contoocook, N. H.; H. E. Hall, Mason 
City, Neb.; Mabel Seavey, Rockland, 
Maine; Mrs. Eugene B. Abbott, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Mrs. G. A. Lawson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. C. E. Holsclaw, 
Sheffield, Iowa; Letta Pitman, Prairie 
Creek, Ind.; Mrs. Ernest P. Holmes, 
Campello, Mass.; Mrs. F. N. Pierce, 
Moline, Ill.; Mrs. Frank Wadsworth, 


McGraw, N. Y.; Rev. Alfred Trenerry, 
Huron, S. Dak.; Carrie L. Bell, Racine, 
Ohio; Mrs. Curtis Gallup, Wolcottville, 
Ind.; Mrs. Grace Houghton, Lee, Me.; 
Mrs. George Haglund, Red Oak, Iowa; 


A “NEW DEAL” in —— Baa hl 


BREAKFAST FROM > aad > 


T. Elliott Tolson, Presiden 


A FEW SINGLE ROOMS FOR $2.00 A DAY 
Across from the magnificent, world-famous Radio City 
Careful management insures atmosphere of security, refinement and 
quiet. Convenient to all churches and shopping centers. A Hotel of 
character and distinction selecting guests today... 
FAMOUS TABLE D’°HOTE RESTAURANTS 


LUNCHEON FROM 40¢ « 
Garage opposite hotel—$1.00 per day storage 


Hotel BRISTOL 


129-135 West 48th Street 





$170 ROUND TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


NOTICE! We are happy to offer this 
ideal way to cross the Atlantic to those 
who plan to attend the Fifth Baptist 
World Conference in Berlin next August. 
Before deciding on which line you will 
travel you should investigate this new 
service. (New York—-Havre—Antwerp) 


AUTOMOBILE $120 ROUND TRIP 
This is the leading automobile service on the 
Atlantic. No crating, no hoisting. You will see 
more and pay less if you take your own car. 
Let us tell you about roads and motoring abroad. 


Ask your agent, or write to us 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, ae 214 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 

YES! Tell me about the new “kind of 
service to Europe. I am especially inter- 
ested in: 

O Passengers (the low cost way). 
O My car (the lowest rate on the Atlantic). 











Nellie Loudenback, Urbana, Ohio; Mrs. 
J. A. Smith, Waterloo, Iowa; Mrs. W. 
H. Freeman, Forty Fort, Pa.; Eva C. 





as always. 


DINNER FROM 75¢ 


* New York City 
Joseph E. Bath, Manager 
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Conklin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs, 
Carrie Richards, Bridgewater, Iowa; 
Mrs. D. H. Crowell, Rome, N, Y, 
Grace Lewis, Ada, Ohio; Mrs. George 
A. Hammond, South Freeport, Maine; 
Ada Towle, St. John, Kans.; Mrs, Don 
C. Rounseville, Ulysses, Pa.; Mrs. Fred 
B. Warner, Cobleskill, N. Y.; Mrs, 
H. A. Jones, Fargo, N. Dak. 
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